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ARMENIA 


israel Arms Dealer Denies Azeri Links: Claims 
Support for Armenia 
Q44KO310A Yerevan AZG in Armenian 5S Nov 93 p 


[Report dated 2 November 1993 by Samvel Muradian in 
Jerusalem: “Meeting With Alleged Arms Merchant’ | 


(Text] About a year ago articles appeared in the interna- 
tional press claiming that Israel was selling arms to Azerba- 
ian. The said articles named Mr David Kimche, a former 
director general of the Israeli foreign ministry and currently 


an internationally known businessman, as the organizer of 


these arms sales. It is not difficult to imagine how much 
bitterness those articles caused amongst the people of 
Armenia and the Armenians of the diaspora. However, it ts 
also not difficult to understand whom those articles help 
and why they were published 

On Tuesday, November 2, an important meeting took place 
in Jerusalem between Mr Hagop Antreasian, a local leader 
of the Democratic [Ramgavar] Liberal Party, and Mr David 
Kimche. The meeting was initiated by David Kimche, who 
was accompanied at the meeting by Eitan Ronn, a former 
official of the Israeli foreign ministry and a former Israeli 
ambassador to various countries 


During the meeting various issues of mutual tnterest were 
discussed, but the principal topic of discussion was Mr 
Kimche’s role in the alleged arms sales to Azerbaijan 


Mr Kimche categorically denied any involvement on his part 
in the alleged sales and stated that he has never visited the 
Caucasus region and that he has never met with military or 
political officials from Azerbaijan as has been alleged. Mr 
Kimche said that he is a frend of the Armenians, that he 
sympathizes with them, that he supports the Armenian cause 
and that 1t was he who proposed the creation of an Armenian 
Israeli friendship league and who expressed readiness to 
contribute to its creation with all means at his disposal. He 
also noted that the similarities between the historic experi- 
ences of the Armenian and Jewish peoples and his deep 
sympathy for Armenians and Armenia would never allow 
him to perpetrate the act that has been attributed to him. 


At Mr Antreasian’s suggestion the guests paid a visit to 
Archbishop Torkom Manugian, the patriarch of Armenians in 
Jerusalem, immediately after the meeting. During that recep- 
tion the discussion once again turned to the issue of arms sales 
to Azerbaijan, and Mr Kimche once again denied any involve- 
ment in such an act and reassured the Patriarch and the other 
participants about his pro-Armenian disposition 


The participants were satisfied with the outcome of the 
meeting which cleared up an important mystery that had 
caused great anxiety for a year 


rhis is not the first time that Mr Antreasian has organized 
such meetings using his extensive connections and influence 
with Israeli government circles 


CALCASUS 


During the meeting Mr Kimche requested that Mr Antreasian 
arrange a visit for him to Armenia saying that he wishes to tell 
the truth personally to Armenian government officials and 
the people of Armenia 


Mr Antreasian promised to comply with that request and 
make all the necessary arrangements to realize Mr Kimche’s 
visit to Armenia in the near future 


Prospects for Further Karabakh Forays Viewed 


[Article by Armen Baghdasarian: “Sea to Sea Armenia, o1 
River to River Karabakh?”} 
Y44K0310B Yerevan AZG in Armenian 3 Nov 93 p 2 


Text] Following the occupation of Zangelan and the retreat 
of Azeri military units toward the Iranian border in the 
south, the situation on the southern battlefront of Karabakh 
displays visible signs of stabilization for the simple reason 
that, sooner or later, the civilian Azeri population, like the 
\zeri military units, will move to the eastern region of 
\zerbayan either through the corridor left open by the 
Armenian forces or through Iran. A large number of civil 
ians have already moved to the east through the latter route 
finding refuge principally in the Beylagan and Imuishli 
regions. Having seized the Horadiz railway junction more 
than a week ago, units of the NKR [Nagorno Karabakh 
Republic] defense forces gained contro’ of approximately 70 
kilometers of the border with Iran. The controlled border 
area 1s also likely to expand 


However, the establishment of peace on the southern bat- 
tlefronts does not yet mean a conclusion of the war. It 
simply removes one of the battlefronts—just as the conquest 
of Kelbajar closed the western battlefront even as the war 
intensified. What will happen in the future? Generally 
speaking, the [Azeri] territories between Armenia and Kara 
bakh, namely Getabek and Khanlar, may share the fate of 
the seven unfortunate Azeri regions. From a military stand- 
point those two regions are poorly defended. However, 
(their conquest] would also result not in peace but in an 
expansion of the war or its escalation to a new qualitative 
level. In that event, the war would be transformed from local 
self-defense battles to a total confrontation with only one 
(eastern) front that may possibly last for decades 


Of course, these are all speculations, although the strategy 
that has been adopted by the “Armenian side” as of now 
suggests unequivocally exactly that: to occupy new territories 
until Azerbayan realizes the impossibility of resolving the 
Karabakh problem by the force of arms and sits at the 
negotiating table. It must also be acknowledged that Kara- 
bakh had no choice but to pick this strategy: either it had to 
neutralize the neighboring Azeri regions, or it had to accept 
the de facto loss of Karabakh. Then what can be expected in 
the future’? Does not the “international community,” which 
has been trying to impose solutions on the Armemian side 
only, and primarily Russia, have any intentions to keep 
Armenia and Azerbaijan removed from international pro 
cesses, to hold them continually in a state of absolute depen 
dence and to change the course of events in its favor when 
necessary [as published]? In any event, the recently revived 
idea of a ‘sea to sea Armenia’ [a slogan used after World War 





CAUCASUS 


|} is today being paraphrased in the form olf “river to river 


the reference 1s to the territory lying between the Kur and 


Araks rivers), A “preliminary” glimpse of this idea appeared 


behind a veil of ambiguous references with regard to the real 


goals of Armenian mulitary units that have entered or are 


preparing to enter Georgia jas published] 


\ few words about the “river to river’ option. That n 

that in the near future Armenian forces will move 
direction of Beylagan (formerly Zhdanov). That 

means the escalation of the war to a new qualitative lev: 
Was it coincidental that Azeri mass media reported that 
Armenian forces penetrated a few kilometers into the Be 
where the refugees from the Zangelan region 
are concentrated—with the aid of T-80 tanks? Concurrent! 
there have been reports about the massing of large quanti 
ties of military equipment and manpower tn the north 
‘astern part of Armenia. The public 
with the idea that Armenian forces are about to enter the 
Kazakh or Getabek regions, thus starting the 


tion of the “river to river” operation. For a moment 


dgan region 


is being indoctrinated 


set aside the political consequences of such a move, because 
as in the past, the principal striking force in this case will 
also be the Karabakh army. What is more interesting 1s the 
second aspect of this attempt to shape public opinion: on the 
one hand it ts reported that, based on the opinion of foreign 
military experts (a suspicious source unless they are reler 
ring to Russian experts), Armenia’s national army today 
counts 50,000 men in its ranks and that it 1s the 

the Transcaucasus; on the other hand the dete 

of Azerbaijan has reported that 70 percent of the | 

killed during the militar 
operations in the Zangelan region. Images of aggres: 
victim are being created with an etfort to emph 

Araks n 


of the Azeri military units were 


mentality of “the Armenians crossed the 


lin the past], now let the Turks do 11 


Is it not astonishing tl we learn about th 
capabilities of the newly 


eign military experts knowing full well that the 


ated Armenian arm 


a potent Armenian army 1s nothing but a myth? Where 
All the UN and CSCI 
worthless, and it would be naive to expect that the 


they dragging us? conieren 
restore peace. They have neither the means nor the desire 
do that. On the other hand being subjected to the forces 


the region means entering a game which has neither a kn 
end nor any known rules 


It may be possible that the idea of creating a 
Karabakh may succeed. That may result in [the 
huge swath (larger than Armenia) of uninhabited t 
and millions of refugees—in other words 
expansive war. Does anyone have the 

that? Barely so 
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Prime Minister Defends Record on Economy 
Y44KOSTOC Yerevan HAYASTANI HANRAPETUTYUAN 


) moenenian , J) d 


[Interview with Prime Minister Hrant Bagratian; date and 
place not specilied} 
‘Excerpts| [Passage omitted] 


IHAYASTANIT HANRAPETUTYUN] Could you please 
briefly outline the economic policy that 1s being imple 
mented in Armenia today? 
| Bagratian] lhe econoin 

two basi 


policy we are implementing has 
principles: transition to a market economy and 
improvement of the functionality of the public sector of the 
economy. As a first priority we are working to foster private 
enterprise and free trade. So far, 13.2 billion rubles have 
been distributed as loans on a competitive basis to nongoy 
ernment enterprises and agricultural concerns. Recently, a 
government cde established a finance and investment 

rporation whose gi il 1s to ene Ourage the devel pment ol 
private enterprise in the republic and to prevent the outflow 
of brainpower and entr 


We are realizing the transition to a market economy by 
introducing sti 


omic policy. Int 


epreneurs overseas 


| changes in various domains of ect 
‘domain of prices, that means for the 
moment retaining tixed prices [for state-produced goods 
ind services|—that 1s the straight application of the prin 
ciple of subsidizing the consumer rather than the produce: 
At the same time. we are try ne to shape tne prices of goods 
sold the tree market on the basis of supply and demand 
while neutralizing the effects of external economic factors 

hat 1s why, for example, the system of customs duty rates 
ently adopted by the government basically starts from 
vero level. That neutralizes the effect of external and 

tic factors on the price level of goods 


lomain of privatization, the essence of our policy ts 
‘the capitalization of enterprises while at the same 


‘ 


‘ncouraging the creation of large corporate structures 


] 


side, having in 
mind the demands of macroeconomic financial stabiliza- 


In tax polics » are underscoring the fisca 


encouraging tree trade 


of incentives for exports 


tion. In trade policy, basically we are 


mpi menting it with ] poli \ 


As for the public side of the economy, through credits we are 
strengthening certain branches of the state sector, such as 
rey and heavy industries, to prevent any decline of 

‘s and to ensure that their distribution results in 
num productivity. The government ts perfectly aware 


at this Stage if iw necessat to Spare some ente rprises 
bankruptcy and, even, to preserve them artifictally 
ire climatized. 


are unproductive will eventually 


However, it 1s obvious that 
go bankrupt 
iInproductive if ther 
judged on the free market, but they are 


enterprises may 


he standpoint that at this time they are 
ng essential public functions within the structure of 


ind that there are no alternative structures that can 


> those functions 
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(HAYASTANI HANRAPETUTYUN] What ts being done 
with regard to the realization of the government's 
economic program? What results have been achieved and 
what are the expectations? When will the actual results of 
the reforms become evident? 


JNK lal and 


(Bagratian] It can be said that some results of the reforms 
are already evident. For example, in can be said that there ts 
no decline tn agriculture. The decline in the number of 
livestock has stopped, and the structure of the livestock 
industry has begun to adapt to the available resources. In the 
last few months, the number of domestic fowl increased 
although at present even that number ts far from being 
adequate 


The privatization of dwellings has begun. A real housing 
market will be created over time. That will lead to th 
correct distribution of and efficient utilization of housing 
amongst the populace. 


As for the privatization of small economic objects, the 
situation 1s as follows: we want the state network of services 
to specialize in such a way that in the initial phase the state 
can supply certain services and goods, such as bread, rice 
flour, butter, cooking oil, soap and tobacco, with its own 
means. The rest are being privatized. The privatization of 
industries that produce essential consumer goods and smal! 
economic objects ts proceeding concurrently. I hope that the 
changes in mode of ownership will result in more efficient 
utilization of resources. Now some people are complaining 
and criticizing us, saying that after we privatized land we 
could not offer the required services and resources to the 
farmers and that that led to an adverse situation. Howes 
we must not disregard the fact that when there are shortages 
of resources—in some cases reductions of as much as 
tenfold—the mode of private ownership allows the max 
imum utilization of those resources. When that happens 
not a single liter of fuel, not a single kilogram of fertilizer 
wasted. It 1s thanks to that mechanism that there has been 
no decline in agricultural output in general. We see a similas 
trend in the already privatized services and in those 
domains where individuals have created their own ente: 
prises, organized their own production or made investments 
without privatizing an existing concern. All this has hap 
pened in conditions of an economic blockade, the break 
down of economic ties with the outside world and rapid 
changes in the structure of production 

Let us compare agriculture and industry, for example 
Cutting the fuel or input materials to state enterprises by 
half reduces production by half, everything else being the 
same. In agriculture, basic resources have declined tenfold 
but production has declined by much less. Indeed, this year 
agricultural output will equal last year’s output, and the 
production of some items will increase. What ts happening? 
The shortfall of resources, either technical means or fuel, 1s 
offset by intensive human labor 
ownership allows the maximal utilization of what ts known 
as human resources. [passage omitted] 


ihe change of mode of 


Let us look at another example. We allowed [private com 
panies] to carry out air transportation fof cargo]. As 


CAUCASUS } 


consequence, the volume of air shipments by various avia 
tion companies has increased threefold or fourfold. We 
could have created large state corporations to pertorm those 
functions, but the one must not exclude the other. If we did 
not permit small aviation companies to engage in cargo 
hipments, today we would have huge problems in terms of 
prices and capacity. Now we complain that those shipments 
are too expensive. But tt would have been much more 
expensive if the state took over the responsibility to do that 
\lso, in the domain of energy production, I know of three 
private companies which have installed small hydroelectric 
power plants. We allowed them to connect to the general 
grid. Individuals did that with their own means. [passage 
omitted] 


[HAYASTANIT HANRAPETUTYUN] The previous prime 


‘ 


<)> percent of our grim eco 
economic blockade and 
that the rest 1s the result of incompetence. Do you agree with 


that statement, or do vou have a different arithmetic” 


minister once said thal nds 


nomic situation 1s the result of the 


} 


(Bagratian] There nas been some misunderstanding there 


Last vear, around the end of summer. we commissioned a 


study of the causes of our economic decline 
In truth, 54 percent of our economic decline ts related to the 
although the 


economic blockade remaining causes of 


j | 
decline also include objective tactors, such as the break 
down Of economic tres with the 


omitted] 


utside world. [passag 


When you use [as a reference for compar son] 100 percent of 
the production, that 1s, what has been produced and what 
has not been produced, then 25 percent of the decline 1s 
related to the blockade. But if you consider only what has 
not been produced, then 54 percent of that ts related to the 
blockade, and about 20 percent ts related to the breakdown 


of economic ties. [passage omitted] 


(compared to the beginning of the year we have increase 
the physical volume of production. By the end of th 
\ugust-September period we reached 65 to 70 percent of 
ist year’s Output. The question 1s what changed since the 
January-February [lo what factors is the growth 
itput related’? We proved one thing clearly: the resource: 
must be redistributed so as to favor 


iad only 63 percent of last year 


period 
industry. This vear we 
s energy resources. If we 
ontinued pursuing last year's economic policy our output 

uuld have been two to three times less. As a result, neither 
the people not industrv would have anv electricity. because 
the tate would be financially bankrupt (as it was at the 
begining of the year). We must understand this fine point 
First. correct redistribution of resources. and second. law 
and order through a clear mechanism to fulfill government 
contracts. This year we instituted visible law and order in 
the financial domain by carrying out serious work in the 
Department of Taxation and the Ministry of Finance. As a 

sult, for example, as of August the budget had a revenue of 
$3-4 million in foreign currency alone. As for the circulation 
i money. it 1s obvious that we do not vet hav in even 
rudimentary banking svstem. Perh ips the government has 
hare of the blame in this situation. but there are also 


ther factors, such as the uncertainty over whether we will 
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stay in the ruble zone and the absence of a central bank as an 
institution independent of the government with a mandate 
to organize the economy. One of the keys to the success of 
the government's future policy will be the establishment of 
law and order in the banking domain through a central 
bank. [passage omitted] 


(HAYASTANI HANRAPETUTYUN] What does the prime 
minister have to say to the people of the disaster zone and 
border regions? 


{Bagratian] This year there has been progress, alas only a 
little. For 1993, 14.87 billion rubles were allocated for 
capital investments. In the first half and 9 months of this 
year, 2.72 billion rubles (18.3 percent of what was allocated) 
and 12.1 billion rubles (81.4 percent) were spent, respec- 
tively. Of the 202,700 square meters of habitable space 
planned for construction in 1993, 24,600 square meters 
(12.1 percent of what was planned) and 126,700 square 
meters (62.5 percent) were completed tn the first half and 9 
months of this year, respectively. [passage omitted] 


We need to carry out serious work to obtain the 35-year 
zero-interest loan of $28.7 million from the World Bank 
That translates into 28-29 billion rubles to be used in the 
disaster zone. Unfortunately, there are serious difficulties. 
The finalization of this loan was postponed several times in 
the last few months, and the reason was political 


In my address at the recent annual meeting of the World 
Bank and the IMF in Washington and during meetings with 
other financial organizations, | stated very clearly that what 
they consider aggression by Armenia has not been contirmed 
by any international tribunal and that the conflict 1s between 
Karabakh and Azerbayan. It appears that the ice has been 
broken. We are continuing our work to obtain the $28- 
million loan. From that loan $1.5-2 million will be spent on 
capital outlays this year. The remaining $25-26 million will 
be spent on capital outlays next year. That is a vast project 
for us and means having 25-26 billion rubles in the budget, in 
today’s exchange rates, for capital construction 


As for the border regions, I would like to emphasize the 
issue of strengthening the defensibility of those regions. We 
are forming our army in conditions of an undeclared war by 
Azerbaijan. [passage omitted] 


The government 1s focusing on strengthening the inhabited 
areas in the border regions, the realization of plans for the 
social and economic developments of the Sunik-Zangezut 
region, providing security guarantees to the inhabitants of 
these regions and supplying them with fuel and technical 
means. 


1 am sure that the people of the border regions will be 
compensated justly for their endurance and heroic fortitude 
when peace returns. 


[HAYASTANI HANRAPETUTYUN] For what purpose 
will the World Bank loan be used? 


(Bagratian] The loan has certain objectives. Part of it will be 
used for building homes, but those homes cannot be given 
away for free because the loan has to be repaid. In the future 
we have to think of a mechanism whereby people living tn 
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homes in buildings constructed by that loan receive the 
dwelling for a payment 
struction of three large factories in Vanadzor {formerly 
Kirovakan], Spitak and Gumri [formerly Leninakan]. It also 
envisages the reconstruction of the athletic field and cultural 
objects in Gumri. The problem ts that the lenders do not 
want most of the money to be spent on housing construc- 
tion, because that would not pay for itself. So what should 
we do? Reconstruction and industry are both government 
tasks. Thus when they give aid to us, some of our resources 
are freed to make other investments. [passage omitted] 


Ihe loan also envisions the con 


Costs of Iran Gas Pipeline Detailed 
944K0310D Yerevan YERKIR in Armenian 29 Oct 93 p 1 


{Text} SNARK—The PLATTS OILGRAM NEWS, a news- 
letter published by an oil corporation, declares in its 27 
October issue that “Armenia needs $60 million to build a 
gas pipeline from Iran.” In the words of a representative of 
the Armenian embassy in London, Armenia 1s seeking loans 
from the World Bank and the European Reconstruction and 
Development Bank. According to observers, the relatively 
affordable cost of the project and the geographical prox 
imity of its end points make the construction of the planned 
166-kilometer gas pipeline from Tabriz to Mekhri feasible 


Reza Rostami Sani, the director general of Iran's nationa! 
oil company, believes that if financing is secured the con 
struction of the pipeline would taxe one year, although a 
timetable of work has not been decided yet. The volume of 
gas supplied from Iran may reach 2 to 3 billion cubic meters 
per year 


PLATTS OILGRAM NEWS notes that Iran has become 
Armenia's only promising partner, given the 5-year eco- 
nomic blockade imposed by Azerbaijan, Turkey's hostile 
attitude and the continuing chaos in Georgia. The publica- 
tion also states that Iran 1s highly interested in expanding its 


exports 


Minister Views Oil Exploration Deal with Greece 
9Y44K0310F Yerevan YERKIR in Armenian 29 Oct 93 p 4 
[Interview with Minister of State Sebuh Tashyian by corre 
spondent of HAYLUR; date and place not specified] 


[Text] Recent reports about the existence of oi] and gas 
reserves in Armenia caused a great uproar not only in our 
republic but also overseas. Of course there were various 
disagreements about this issue. In any event, work has been 
undertaken to confirm the reports about oi! and gas reserves 
in the republic and to take concrete steps. The correspon 
dent of HAYLUR met with Minister of State [former 
minister of energy] Sebuh Tashjian to learn about the 
progress of the work under way to produce oil in Armenia 


[Tashjian] As you are aware the work was begun four 


months ago. The Haynavt [Armenoil] corporation was set 
up In the Ulnited States. This corporation will supply 
approximately $10-12 million to conduct the work in 


Armenia. Also an agreement has been signed with the Greek 
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government whereby Greece will supply, free of charge, 
earth drilling equipment for six months. A technical pro- 
gram has already been drafted, all the contracts have been 
signed, and the first $7 million have been secured. Work is 
under way to procure another $6-7 million, There is one 
complication: the transportation of the equipment to 
Armenia. According to our original agreement, the said 
equipment was supposed to have been flown into Armenia 
with the assistance of the U.S. government. Last week it was 
learned that considerably large sums, approximately $5 
million, are needed to transport the equipment. Now we are 
studying the prospects of doing that. Specifically, is the U.S. 
government prepared to spend such sums to transport the 
equipment to Armenia? The answer to that question will be 
known this week. In the event it is found that it 1s impossible 
to do it, we are also studying the possibility of transporting 
the equipmen’ by sea, that 1s bringing the machinery by ship 
to Batumi and then transporting it by train to Armenia. 


[HAYLUR} 


Greece? 


Vill the equipment be brought onlv from 


(Tashjian] Initially, the intention was to bring equipment 
only from Greece, but now we plan to buy another drilling 
device in the United States and bring it here. This device 
will be transferred to the appropriate Armenian agency after 
it 1s used. Thus we are planning to bring two drilling 
machines: one to explore for gas and the other for oil 


(HAYLUR] Roughly when will it be possible to start this 
work? 


(Tashjian] Had our plans proceeded as we had initially 
envisioned, the drilling equipment would have been tn 
Armenia by October. Given what ts happening in Georgia 
today, I find it hard to say definitively when the equipment 
will arrive in Armenia and whether we should use the port of 


Batumi or that of Poti. 


[HAYLUR] In other words, 1s it not yet known by what 
means the equipment will be transported to Armenia? 


(Tashjian] That is correct, it is not known yet, but we are 
working on two alternatives. If we transport the equipment 
by air, it will be hard from a financial standpoint. The only 
realistic alternative that remains ts to transport it by ship to 
Batumi and then by train to Armenia. 


[HAYLUR] How can the US. interest in the transportation 
of this equipment to Armenia be explained? 


(Tashjian}] As you know, the U.S. government has been 
interested in Armenia’s energy problems for a long time 
This year they transported 60,000 tonnes of fuel from 
Novorossiysk to Batumi and then to Armenia by trains. 
Phis operation cost nearly $6 million. The U.S. government 
will provide $15 million in humanitarian aid in the coming 
months to buy and transport fuel to Armenia. Therefore the 
U.S. government is interested in the development of fuel 
and energy resources in Armenia—so that Armenia can 
achieve energy independence as soon as possible 


[HAYLUR] In other words, ts the interest of the United 
States purely humanitarian? 


CAUCASUS § 


(Tashjian] The interest 1s humanitarian, and there ts an 
interest 'n establishing energy balance in the region. The 
faster Armenia resolves its problems the more beneficial 1t 1s 
for the U.S. government 


Armenia Revamps ‘\lilitary Conscription 


New Provisions in ¢ enscription Law 
944K03 10K Yerevan AZG in Armenian 3 Nov9 pl 


[Article by H. P 
Service’’] 


“Dratt Boards Can Waive Military 


(Text] The law “On Military Obligation” that was passed in 
December 1991 was criticized from all sides in the last few 
months. The said law created wide opportunities for evasion 
of military service. and as such had become a serious hurdle 
to the formation and development of a national army. From 
that standpoint, the changes in and the complementary 
provisions of the law “On Military Obligation,” passed by 
the Armenian Supreme Council on | November, introduce 
significant clarifications. Thus, the concept of “alterna- 
tives’ has been re noved from the list of military services 
The “ceiling” for conscription age has been raised from 25 
to 27. The law also opens the way for foreign citizens who 
offer their services to the Armenian army on a contractual 
basis. The board that takes the “military pledge” has been 
turned from a symbolic body into a disciplinary one: “[Con 
scripts} who renege on their pledge will be punished tn 


accordance with the laws of the Ar. aeman Republic.” 


However, the most serious changes have been introduced in 
the section on “Exemption from Military Term Service.” The 
eight different reasons originally specified by the law have 
been replaced by the laconic statement: “Exemption from 
military term service 1s granted to those conscripts who are 
deemed by draft boards to be unfit for military service.’ One 
can presume from that statement that the number of severely 
frail and sick 18 to 27-year-old young men in the republic will 
increase sharply in the coming months 


On the other hand, the sections on deferment of muilttary 
service have grown considerably. The first of these sections 
defines the six family circumstances under which deferment 
may be granted: families in which netther the father nor the 
mother can work and which do not have any other children 
who can work: young men who are raising one or more 
children without a mother: those who have two or more 


children and whose wives are handicapped; and so forth 


Let us add that, as before, deferment of military service ts 
granted only to students of state higher educational institu- 
tions. This provision will be tn effect until the authorities 
decide when they will accredit the so-called “cooperative” 
higher educational institutions. The changes tn the law will 
apply to such institutions as soon as they are accredited 
This should not take long, especially given that the fall 
conscription drive has already begun. This ts important in 
view of the following provision in the modified law: “The 
conscripts who do not present themselves to the appropriate 
military commussariat within five days of the deadline set by 
the draft call for military term service will be considered 
draft evaders and will be held responsible in accordance 
with procedures defined by law 
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Major General on Draft Details 
944K0310G Yerevan HAYASTANI HANRAPETUTYUN 
in Armenian 2 Nov 93 p 2 


(Interview with Maj Gen Artur Harutyunian, head of the 
Organizational and Conscription Department of the Arme- 
nian General Staff, by ARMENPRES correspondent Boris 
Kyufarian; date and place not specified] 


[Excerpt] Regional boards for the fall conscription drive 
began their work in seven districts in the republic on 26 
October. The boards are headed by Minister of State Vazgen 
Sargsyan. The new structures also include the deputy 
defense ministers of Armenia, the presidents of city and 
regional executive committees, the heads of internal affairs 
departments, the heads of military police, judges and mihi- 
tary commussars. This work has only one goal: to realize the 
conscription with high standards within the timetable spec- 
ified by presidential decree. Today is the last day for young 
men to present themselves to military commissariats. 


As for the progress of the work, the ARMENPRES corre- 


spondent met with Maj Gen Artur Harutyunian, the head of 


the Organizational and Conscription Department of the 
General Staff of the Armenian Armed Forces, and asked 
him to outline the progress of preparations for this step. 


The general said: “As ts known, this drive was preceded by 
a conscription call for the officer corps. | am satisfied with 
the results. We announced a draft call in nine specialties, 
and we were able to meet our conscription goals by 100 


percent in all specialties. It is rejoicing to see that the rate of 


volunteerism 1s high, which suggests a high level of under- 
standing, awareness and patriotism with regard to the 
defense of the homeland.” 


[ARMENPRES] If it 1s not secret, in what military special- 
ties were the officers selected? 


{Harutyunian] To avoid any rumors, I am repeating this: the 
officers selected were comprised of men up to 45 years old 
and included artillery specialists, antiaircraft defense and 
communication engineers, motorized artillery specialists, 
tankists and reconnaissance specialists. The men selected 
were all first-category reserve officers. 


[ARMENPRES] It ts obviously much easier to deal with 
men who have breathed exhaust fumes than with 18 to 
20-year-old boys. 


[Harutyunian] Naturally. For that reason the results of 


previous conscription drives were carefully analyzed and 
the most visible flaws were identified. These included the 
failure to specify a definitive locale of service “in the name 
of [preserving the secrecy] of orders”; the poor work of some 
medical examination boards where one doctor was able to 
sign off on all procedures or to send a conscript to barracks 
without any medical examination; and, finally, the two-year 
interruption in the work of the central republican medical 
examination board as an oversight and arbitration body. 
Today its work has resumed. 
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Let us note that all technical problems have been solved, the 
military commissariats have been supplied with transporta- 
tion means, gasoline and diesel fuel. The conscription 
centers have been prepared. 


[ARMENPRES] Is it not possible that once again conscripts 
from Yerevan serve only in the capital and, say, those from 
Gumri only tn their city? 


{[Harutyunian] That ts categorically prohibited. Our contin- 
gent of conscripts cannot be used within the structures of the 
Ministry of the Interior or the State Administration for 
National Securtiy [former KGB]. 


[ARMENPRES] The public is aware of many incidents of 
draft evasion on various pretexts. Just look at how many 
“entrepreneurial” young men are on the streets of Yerevan 


{[Harutyumian] We have only one standard: health. Defer- 
ments are granted only in exceptional cases and to day 
students at higher educational institutions. Beginning on 2 
November, military police units will be deployed at airports 
No conscript will be allowed to leave the country without 
permission from mulitary commussariats. We have also 
asked the government to raise the stipends of soldiers to the 
minimum wage level defined for the republic 


[ARMENPRES] There are no military schools in Armenia 
[hat could have an immediate impact on the army’s ability 
to replace military cadres 


[Harutyumian]} That problem is understood in principie by 
the Council of Ministers. A plan to establish a multiprofile 
training institution has been submitted to the council. At the 
moment we have 70 cadets studying in Russia and Belarus 
and 7 in Greece on the basis of contracts. We also have three 
people studying at military academies in Moscow. [passage 
omitted] 


Parliament Speaker on New Constitution 


O44K0311A Yerevan HAYASTANI HANRAPETUTYUN 
in Armenian 29 Oct 93 pp 1, 4 


[Interview with Babgen Ararktsian, president of the 
Supreme Council of Armenia, by the correspondent of 
NOY YAN TAPAN; date and place noi specified] 


[Excerpts] 


[NOY YAN TAPAN] A nation that had lost tts statehood for 
centuries 1s reinstating it today in its homeland, and that ts 
now to be codified by a constitutrton. Do you think that the 
constitution of the Armenian Republic should reflect the 
existence of the other segments of the Armenian nation? 


[Ararktsian] [Passage omitted] The purpose of the constitu- 
tion, whose discussion has begun, 1s to codify the system of 
organization and development of the state and the people tn 
the Republic of Armenia. As for the other segments of the 
nation, that situation must naturally be reflected in the 
constitution. However, the constitution, being the basic law 
of the Republic of Armenia, cannot organize, as a legal 
document, the lives of our compatriots in other countries 
The other segments of the Armenian nation are referred to 
in one way or another, in other documents, notably the 
republic’s laws on the president and the Supreme Council 
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The law on Armenian citizenship will be passed soon. All 
states take care of their citizens overseas as well as their 
compatriots who live tn other countries with their laws and 
policies. Such issues are also usually handled through inter- 
national agreements. Thus this is a completely different 
domain, and the constitution ts not the document which can 
answer all questions. It only codifies basic issues. From that 
standpoint, I think that some of the details contained in the 
draft prepared by the Constitutional Committee of the 
Supreme Council could be moved into appropriate laws. 


[NOYYAN TAPAN] Given the desire to utilize the 
resources of the various segments of the Armenian nation, 
how appropriate do you find the requirement of 7 to 10 
years of Armenian citizenship in order {for a diaspora 
Armenian] to qualify for a seat in the [proposed] national 
assembly or the presidency? 


{Ararktsian] That is to some extent related to the previous 
question. In my opinion, those individuals who have aspi- 
rations to become elected president of the Armenian 
Republic or member of the national assembly must defi- 
nitely be citizens of the Armenian Republic. I am hopeful 
that our compatriots will be given the opportunity to obtain 
Armenian citizenship tRrough procedures defined by law. 
The second important issue on this subject ts that those who 


aspire to the said positions must truly experience the life of 


our republic, be aware of its circumstances, and feel the 
republic’s “‘pulse.”” Experience indicates that a certain 
period of time is needed to achieve that. Of course one can 
argue over the precise numbers—the 7 to 10 years may 
perhaps be reduced. However, | repeat, individuals who 
as™ire to such responsibilities must live in Armenia for some 
time. [passage omitted] 


[NOYYAN TAPAN] In the proposed draft, the preservation 
of constiiutional principles and individual freedoms 1s guar- 
anteed by a fairly comprehensive political and legal system 
What ts the place of the “institute for the defense of human 
rights” in that system? How is the existence of such an 
institute justified? 


[Ararktsian] This institute is envisioned to organize the 
relations between the individual and the state and to act as 
an intermediary between individuals and the constitutional 
court. Similar institutes have been created in many nations. 
A state may enact laws and issue decrees which may violate 
or restrict the rights of the individual. The resolution of such 
issues 1S usually the task of the constitutional court. Tech- 
nically, such issues can be resolved in two ways. Either the 
individual must have the right to appeal to the constitu- 
tional court directly, or it is necessary to create an institute 
of this type. In this case it was taken into account that our 
state is in its formative stage and that the case load of the 
constitutional court may, on occasion, be too large. There- 
fore it was found appropriate to create the institute for the 
defense of human rights within the structure of the state but 
independent of the government to organize the relations 
between individuals and the constitutional court. 


[NOYYAN TAPAN] The opposition rejects the draft 
constitution prepared by the Constitutional Committee 
and claims that by instituting strong presidential authority 
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and a centralized government structure, the draft consti- 
tution creates conditions for the establishment of a dicta- 
torship. It is true that the issue of when the president can 
dissolve the national assembly is not very clear. Do you 
think that the proposed draft contains sufficient counter- 
balances to prevent any (even theoretical) attempt at 
dictatorship? 


|Ararktsian] For me it ts a little hard to understand the 
arguments over strong or weas presidential authority. One 
cannot make general appraisals about the constitution. One 
must examine it article by article in a concrete manner. 
Within the framework of this same draft constitution it 1s 
possible to have situations whereby the republic may have a 
strong presidential government or, the opposite, a strong 
parliamentary government. According to the draft constitu- 
tion prepared by the Constitutional Committee, it is envis- 
aged to have in the Armenian Republic two legitimate 
bodies: the national assembly and the president of the 
republic. Everything else will depend on the mutual rela- 
tionship between these two bodies. Depending on the 
makeup of the national assembly, the president may be 
strong or weak. Why? Let us try to analyze the different 
possibilities. If the president has a majority in parliament, 
then there is no problem: the president can have his position 
approved on any issue. If, on the other hand, there is a 
different clear majority in the parliament, then that 
majority can check and restrict any of the president’s 
powers. In that case, once agoin, everything 1s very simple. 
The situation is more complex when there 1s no clear 
parliamentary majority that can make any decisions. That 
situation means a weak parliament and implies that broad 
powers need to be given to the president to avoid a power 
vacuum. As for the president’s power to dissolve the parlia- 
ment, it is envisaged that when the president dissolves the 
parliament he can do so only one year after [the elections]. 
In other words, before taking such a decision the president 
must think seriously. If the makeup of the parliament 
reflects the distribution of electoral support for various 
political forces, then the dissolution of the parliament ts 
meaningless because fresh elections would lead to the same 
result. Thus, the national assembly can be dissolved only 
when its makeup does not reflect the electoral political map. 
In any event, even the draft constitution prepared by the six 
opposition parties gives the president similar powers. In 
that draft, however, the president can exercise this power 
only if the national assembly rejects the candidacy of the 
prime minister designated by the president twice and it 
cannot elect a prime minister of its own. According to this 
draft, when that happens fresh elections must be held, and 
those elections can produce the same result. Thus, once 
again a vacuum of authority may be created in the republic. 
In general, the key problem tn the political debate over the 
constitution 1s the designation of the prime minister. If any 
political group has a majority in parliament, then that group 
can oversee the work of the prime minister regardless of 
whether it was the president or the national assembly who 
designated him. By authorizing the president to name the 
prime minister, a mechanism 1s created to avoid a power 
vacuum whenever a clear majority does not exist in the 
parliament. Similar mechanisms are envisaged for local 
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governmc nts. Because those governments have a certain 
autonomy they must be part of a pyramidal structure to 
ensure the uninterruptibility of government. | believe that 
some corrections are needed before this issue is finally 
resolved. These questions are now being examined in great 
detail, after which our approaches will be clarified. [passage 
omitted] 


[NOYYAN TAPAN] In the drafting and discussion of the 
constitution, the opposition has displayed a constructive 
attitude, at least at a first glance. The opposition has also 
joined hands and has put forward an alternate draft consti- 
tution. Is it likely that differences between the two com- 
peting drafts will be narrowed and a compromise draft will 
be prepared? Or will both alternate drafts be submitted to a 
referendum? 


[Ararktsian] [Passage omitted] Today, the constitution has 
become an issue of interparty political rivalries. Often 
appraisals precede analysis and discussion. The constitution 
will codify our statehood. It would have been much more 
constructive if the parties participated in the work of the 
Constitutional Committee and did not turn the constitution 
into an issue of political polemics. I am treating the alternate 
draft prepared by the six political parties very seriously, but 
I think that in terms of contents that draft is visibly inferior 
to the one prepared by the Constitutional Committee. The 
latter is not free of defects either, and I think that it will 
undergo major changes in the course of discussions in the 
Supreme Council. [passage omitted] 


Armenians View Political, Social, Fconomic Future 
934K 22834 Yerevan YERKIR in Armenian 
6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 14 Jul 93 p § 


[Seven-part article, published under the heading “Sociolog- 
ical Essay,” by Gevorg Poghosyan: “The Fate of Armenians 
in Armenia”’] 


16 Jul p 5] 
[Text] Just Who Are We? Where Do We Come From? 
What Is Success as Armenians See It? 


All people have their own concepts about success and failure 
in life. For an American, for example, a successful person is 
one who has become a millionaire, while it is a completely 
different thing for a person from India. The Armenian also 
has his own concept of success in life. It consists of a unity 
between certain possessions and relations, and in their 
absence a mature Armenian cannot consider himself suc- 
cessful. In our survey we have endeavored to determine 
what the concept of “minimum in life’ encompasses. 
Survey respondents heave ranked the following items 
according to degree of necessity (in order to be considered 
successful) (as a percentage). 


Here is a ranked list of items which convince a person that 
he is successful in life. This is how the majority of people 
think. It is a distinctive social determinant of success. And 
every typical Armenian strives to achieve this during his 
lifetime. Certain individuals succeed in attaining all these 
items while still in their youth, while others reach the goal in 
their later years; many never do succeed. The individuals we 
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surveyed have not achieved every item. The percentaee of 
those surveyed who have achieved the specified items are 
listed in the second column of Table |. 





Table 1 
| Essential | ‘Actually have. 
1. Home, apartment (furniture) 93.6 : 85.3 7 
2. Family, children 90.2 T 64 
3. Work (source of income) 87 6 iz 489 CO 
4. Friends, social environment 66.9 T 10, 1 —_ 
5. Savings . 59.9 186 
6. Favorite activity | [ | $3.2 To 217 7 
7 Education 51.2 [ $4.1 _ 
8. Automobile | 41.8 r 32 7 
9. Vacation cottage, plot of land 28.8 i= 26.6 / 
10. Executive or managerial position 12.3 | 8 > 











As we can see, success has smiled on people for the most 
part in the questions dealing with home, family, and friends. 
As far as “friends” and “education” are concerned, there are 
more of those who have them than those who to be consid- 
ered successful consider them to be essential. Let u note 
that only 8 percent of those survey ed have all the en. :ner- 
ated benefits, while 15 percent have none. The majori. » of 
those surveyed report 3 to 4 items on their list: famaty, 
home, friends, and education. It 1s known that for the 
Japanese the formula for success consists of the presence of 
at least “three benefits”: home, car, and vacation cottage. 
Thus we are still quite far from the Japanese. In addition, we 
see that the Armenian formula for success in life contains a 
different grouping of “key items’: home, family, work, 
friends and, of course, a little money. As for vacation 
cottage, automobile, and executive or managerial job, the 
are on the list of desired items but are never characterized as 
absolutely essential items (correspondingly, 49.3 percent 
consider that a vacation cottage 1s desirable, while 21.9 
percent consider it not to be essential; 44.1 percent consider 
an automobile to be desirable, while 13.8 percent consider it 
not essential; the corresponding figures for executive or 
managerial position are 40.6 and 47.1 percent). 


Let us compare the opinions of those who possess these 
items to those who do not. 


Those who possess a given item stress the need for that item 
more than those who do not. A definite “lowering” of living 
standards 1s noted among those who do not possess the 
enumerated items. The psychological defense mechanism or 
individual orientation, which work to lessen motivation to 
achieve all these items, can serve as a reason for such 
“lowering.” It 1s interesting to note, however, that the hier- 
archic ranking of the group of essential items differs hardly at 
all between the two groups (those who have and those who do 
not have). 


Phere is also a characteristic difference between male and 
female respondents. All items listed are considered to be less 
essential by women than by men. Family and children 
constitute the exception. On this item women not only do 
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not yield to the “male” criteria but surpass them. In 
addition, representatives of the weaker sex, unlike men, 
consider education more essential in order to be considered 
more successful. Thus the family and education are the 
criterta for success among Armenian women. 


Certain differences are also noted between the opinions of 
younger and older persons. Many items are more essential for 
younger people than for older ones. And what 1s interesting 1s 
the fact that in a number of instances the opinion of the 
younger respondents coincide with the opinion of their 
“grandfather's” generation, as contrasted with the opinion of 
their “father’s” generation (for example, young people also 
consider education to be essential, and place little value on 
the need for vacation cottage, plot of land, savings, and the 
essential need for work as a source of income). Among all age 
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groups, young people are least inclined to consider home 
(apartment), family and children essential. At the same time, 
however, they place a higher value than adults on the need for 
friends, milieu, and automobiles. Thus, basically mirroring 
the ecumenical concept, the criteria for success among the 
“young” emphasize two elements: friends and automobiles 


Persons with higher education stress the essential nature of 
education, job position, and a friendly social environment. 


The cooperative shareholders place more emphasis than 
others on the essential nature of automobiles, friendly 
environment, savings, and vacation cottage. 


As we can see, the formula for success in life shows varia- 
tions among the various strata of society, but on the whole 
for all of them there is a single average type, which 1s 
presented in the list of essential items. 





Table 2 


Possesses, and considers essential 
(as a percentage) 


Does not possess, but considers essential 
(as a percentage) 


4 } 

1. Home, apartment | 943 R98 

2. Family, children 94.2 17.4 
= + 4 

3 Work } 94] 81.2 
= t - + 

4. Friends, social environment 76.8 44.1 

5. Savings 76.1 $6.3 
? + + 

6. Favorite activity 78.4 43.9 
= > + 

7. Education 58 6 4? 

_ > > 

8. Automobiie $7.4 14 3 
es . i j 

9. Vacation cottage, plot of land 45.0 22.9 
" — — Tt T 

10. Executive or managerial position | 29.9 | 10.1 





{7 Jul p 5] 
[Text] What Hampers Success? 


Each individual renders an account to himself, casting a 
retrospective look back at his life. 


Some individuals are pleased with their lives, while others 
are dissatisfied, since they have not succeeded in accom- 
plishing everything they had intended to achieve. 

Have you succeeded up to the present time in achieving those 
goals which you had set for yourself? 


i. ME nechdemecitcnscataend canetdinettnnntenieldapieldnebidanesh ccakedeethabebtaabbctnahoeiee 10.6% 
EE 
I a i le deeds eae 10.7% 


More than half of those surveyed (66.6 percent) have suc- 
ceeded more or less in reaching the goals they had set for 
themselves. This is a high number, which attests to the 
hopeful basis of self-assertion of the individual in society. On 
the other hand, one third of those polled (33.4 percent) 
replied that they have not succeeded in achieving the goals 
they have set. The most positive replies fall within the group 
from 45 to 60 years of age, while fewer positive responses 
came from the group between 18 and 30 years of age. It 1s 
interesting to note that men and women are closely similar in 
assessing the positive degree of achieving set goals. There are 


more negative replies (have not reached their goals) among 
men than among women. This is due first and foremost to the 
fact that as a rule men set more goals for themselves 
including difficult goals, as we!l as the fact that they are more 
critical in assessing their achievement 


Members of different social groups have also differently 
assessed the degree to which they have achieved the goals set 
before them. For example, cooperative shareholders were 
found to be more successful (25.7 percent), while the figures 
are lower for students (17.9 percent) and pensioners (11.4 
percent), although only a few of them have reached their stated 
goals. 


Reasons vary for failure to attain set goals. Some of the 
reasons depend on the individual or his environment, but 
some of the reasons are independent of these two factors 


If you have not succeeded in reaching the goals set before you, 
what are the reasons for this? 


B. FPOUTRIEY ccccscecccccscccsccccessenscscsesczess 10.3% 
ly MOD cniececsdsnccscenacasnusovabaisecesessstsienes 1 5% 
3. The State. sesasepesaacusaens 17.3% 
4. Personally you...............000068. 15.0% 
5. Circumstances .. 36. 8% 


} 2 | %) 


6. Unable to reply ............ 13 
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Circumstances are the principal factor “‘causing” lack of 


success (36.8 percent). In addition, more males place blame 
on themselves (17.1 percent) than females do (12.9 percent). 
At the same time males are more inclined to blame the state 
(20.4 percent), while women are more inclined to blame the 
family (13.4 percent). 


Young people up to the age of 30 are more inclined to blame 
themselves and the state for their lack of success. Older age 
groups (45-60) are inclined to blame the family and their 
environment. But all see the uncontrolled course of circum- 
stances as the main culprit in their lack of success. The 
intelligentsia in particular, as well as students (20.5 and 19.1 
percent respectively), consider themselves to be primarily to 
blame for their lack of success. Blue-collar workers blame 
their environment for the most part, the unemployed blame 
the state, housewives blame the family, while white-collar 
workers blame circumstances. 


Of all those surveyed, those who did not succeed in reaching 
their set goals consider circumstances the reason for their 
lack of success (34.9 percent). They then blamed the state 
(22.9 percent), and only after that do they blame themselves 
(13.2 percent). 


Those who have only partially reached the goals they set for 
themselves also see circumstances as the reason (40.9 per- 
cent). On the whole they show a tendency to “ascribe” to 
others the reasons for their lack of success. This tendency 1s 
so widespread that it can be considered common to man- 
kind as a whole. Also of interest is the fact that Armenians 


put the ieast blame on their environment for their lack of 


success, and put even less blame on the family and them- 
selves. Some explain this by stating that “environment”- 
blaming Armenians fee: strongly that the main reason for 
forming a small circle of friends and acquaintances Is so that 
they can offer mutual help and assistance to one another 


Therefore, this group of people unconsciously feels that one’s 
narrow circle of friends and acquaintances should interfere 
least of all in one’s efforts to achieve goals, since this 
“environment” was formed for the purpose of providing 
protection and help. 


Where Do We Come From? 


Those surveyed included persons born in present-day 
Armenia: 51.8 percent indicated that their ancestors had 


lived on the territory of the present-day Republic of 
Armenia; the forebears of 38.5 percent of the remaining half 


had emigrated from Western Armenia, with the remainder 
coming from other Armenian-populated territories. It turns 
out that half of our native population are the sons and 
daughter of Armenians who lived in former Armenian 
territories or in other countries. In other words, they are 
children of the Diaspora. 


We should note that the overwhelming majority of persons 
presently residing in our republic were born tin the locality 
where they are currently residing (S58 percent) or were born 
elsewhere in present-day Armenia (32.4 percent). Only 9.9 
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percent of those surveyed were born beyond the borders of 
present-day Armenia. These figures are somewhat off, since 
the question failed to include the approximately 325,000 
furcibiy resettled refugees from Azerbaijan, who represent 
almost 9 percent of the entire population. In addition, only 
persons 18 years of age or older participated in the survey. 
Taking all these factors into account, one can state that the 
number of those born beyond the boundaries of Armenia 1s 
actually considerably more than 9.9 percent. It can be 
assumed that one out of every five persons in Armenia was 
born outside Armenia. If we consider two strongly-marked 
tendencies, it becomes obvious that in time these figures will 
grow. The first tendency is an outflow of native-born 
Armenians to other countries. The second trend is an influx 
of refugees into this republic and resettling from other CIS 
republics, as well as from nearby countries where Arme- 
nians traditionally lived. The migration process ts also 
promoted by the fact that a large percentage of the popula- 
tion of this republic has relatives elsewhere. Our survey 
indicated that 62.2 percent have family or close relatives 
abroad; 31.5 percent have family and relatives in CIS 
republics, especially Russia, while 20.6 percent have rela- 
tives in the West. As we know, the presence of family ties 
plays the role of a cataryst in the process of migration. 


It is not surprising that 22.5 percent of persons who have 
relatives abroad want to move abroad permanently, while 
only 13.7 percent of those who do not have relatives abroad 
wish to leave their homeland permanently. 27.8 percent of 
those who have relatives 2'yroad do not want to leave their 
country at all, while the co.responding figure is 32.5 percent 
for those who do not have relatives abroad, a fairly substan- 
tial percentage. The picture ts similar in regard to sending 
one’s children abroad. Those who have relatives abroad are 
more inclined to send their children or grandchildren for 
permanent residence abroad. 


Only 16.9 percent of those surveyed who were born in 
Armenia expressed any desire to leave the country perma- 
nently, while the corresponding figure was 29.3 percent 
among persons not born in Armenia. 


Another interesting pattern was also revealed: 26.1 percent 
of those surveyed whose roots are found in present-day 
Armenia do not want to leave their homeland at all, while 
19.7 percent would like to leave permanently. Among those, 
however, whose roots are in Western Armenia, there are few 
who want to leave (15.4 percent) and many have no inten- 
tion whatsoever of leaving (36.8 percent). We should note 
that for comparison purposes we chose as an optimal group 
approximately 100 persons whose parents came from 
abroad but not from Western Armenia. Of interest is the 
fact that the number of those leaving for good is the highest 
among these groups (21.9 percent), while the number of 
those who do not wish to leave Armenia under any circum- 
stances 1s the smallest (20.8 percent). 


Thus tt becomes clear that the segment of the population 
which is inclined toward migration has relatives abroad or 
was born beyond the borders of our republic, as well as 
those whose forebears were not from Armenia by birth, 
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with the exception of those from Western Armen.a. In 
contrast to these, a comparatively large percentage of 
persons born in Azerbayan, for example, (the majority of 
whom are de tacto refugees) would like to leave the 
republic permanently (45,2 percent). This ts completely 
understandable, since at the present time Armenia 1s 
unable to provide adequate conditions tor them. Of 
interest is the fact that those born Armenians whose ties 
with Armenia are stronger are those whose forebears are 
trom Western Armenia (the territory of modern-day 
Turkey). This group is the least inclined to leave Armenia 


Contentment With Life and Fate 


CAUCASUS i! 


18 Jul p 5] 
[Text] It ls Not Kasy being an Armenian. 


In Armenia today the life of an Armenian is a continuous 
and hopeless struggle for existence. Staying power and the 
ability to surmount difficulties have truly become a deter- 
mining feature and core of behavior in one’s character, To 
what degree can a person who 1s 1n this situation be satisfied 
with his life and fate? Where do the boundaries of his inborn 
survival skills begin and where do they end” 





lable 3. How Satisfied Are You? 


Satisfied More Or Less Satisfied Dissatisfied Don't know 

; > ; ‘ 

With your family 65.4 93) i, $7 
; ; ; ; 

With your children (if you have any) Sk.0 14.6 18 19.9 
, , , , 

With your parents 68.4 1k.8 $3 | § 
, , , , 

With your life in general 139 1x $3 +4 
, , ] ; 

With your living conditions 6.9 19.8 61.7 1.6 
; ; ‘ 

With yourself in general 12.1 446 | 32.7 10.6 





There are several basic things in a person’s life which deter- 
mine whether one ts content or dissatisfied. Since, as we 
noted above, for an Armenian the constituents of success are 
family, children, home, and work, we endeavored to deter- 
mine the Armenian’s degree of satisfaction with “success” 
which is determined by these factors. It became clear that 
Armenians on the whole are completely satisfied with their 
families (65.4 percent). They are more satistied with their 
parents (68.4 percent) than with their children (S8 percent) 
As arule, a respectful patriarchal attitude toward one’s elders 
particularly toward one’s parents, 1s still characteristic of the 
Armenian social psychology, although perhaps not to the 
same degree as in the past. In addition there ts a patriarchal- 
critical attitude toward children, the younger generation. In 
many ways, today’s Armenian remains traditional, if only, for 
example, within the framework of relations within the family 
and between generations 


People are least satisfied \, ith their living conditions (6.9 
percent). This is completely understandable, since the 
market economy has pushed the majority of the population 
far beyond the brink of poverty. This circumstance on the 
whole has undoubtedly also affected whether or not an 
individual is satisfied with his personal life. Only 13 percent 
of those surveyed were satisfied with their lives, while 35.3 
percent were dissatisfied. The number of those satisfied 
with themselves is also very low. Only 12.4 percent 
responded in the affirmative, while 32.7 percent indicated 
dissatisfaction. As we can see, an Armenian being pleased 
with his family, children, and parents does not mean that he 
is pleased with life or with himself. For complete satisfac 
tion, one needs in addition at least a certain material well 
being. We say “at least” because other essential elements 
include an end to the war, lifting of the blockade, sur 
mounting of the deep economic crisis, plus many other 
things 


As the survey indicated, the overwhelming majority of 
persons polled—73.3 percent—are extremely worried at the 
possibility of a general war. Only 10 percent of those 
surveyed are not concerned at all. On the other hand, many 
are concerned about the family’s lack of social protection 
(60 percent) and by a lack of guarantee of protection of civil 
rights (75.5 percent). And, finally, 31.4 percent of respon- 
dents replied “very bad” to the question, “On the whole, 
how do you feel in Armenia?” while only 8.8 percent 
replied: “Very good.” We should add that 24.7 percent 
replied “fairly bad,” while 25.2 percent replied “neither 
good nor bad.’ This paints a rather bleak picture, which 
apparently corresponds to reality. The picture 1s filled out 
by replies to the question: “Do you ever regret that you were 
born an Armenian?” 


|. No, | do not 1 5% 
2. | would not regret if I had not been born in 

Armenia 14.5% 
3. Yes, | do regret 1 1 O% 


Thus one out of every five Armenians regrets that he was 
born an Armenian in Armenia 


The survey also reveals certain other interesting patterns. It 
became apparent that the older the respondent, the more 
likely he was to be satisfied with his children and dissatisfied 
with his parents. In other words, younger people are dissat 
istied with their children, but are satisfied with their parents 
while older people are dissatisfied with their parents and 
satisfied with their children. On the whole, however, satistac 

tion with one’s parents 1s greater than with one’s children. All 
age groups show a similar spread of satisfaction with one’s 
family, which cannot be said about living conditions, life in 
general and satisfaction with oneself. The age group 40-45 
stands out in this respect. Members of this group are satisfied 
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with themselves, with life, and with living conditions even 
less than other groups. We should note that in a social 
economic, and political respect, this group constitutes the 
more active generation, And it is this group which considers 
itself to be the generation of the “deceived ” Older people 
consider that they have lived out their lives, while the 
younger people believe that they will still have time to live 
under new conditions. The middle group finds itself at the 
junction point between eras, and apparently the calamitous 
blow dealt by the system has hit this generation with the 
greatest force 


According to the results of the survey, women are more 
likely than men to be dissatisfied both with themselves and 
with life in general, as well as with their family. Overall 
dissatisfaction in all categories is greater among women 
than among men. One must assume that it 1s more difficult 
for them to endure the hardships of domestic chores than 
men, who traditionally in Armenian families are treed of 
many datly worries 


From this standpoint it 1s quite obvious that, of all the social 
Strata, cooperative shareholders are the most satisfied (with 
themselves, their families, life, and living conditions). And 
for the most part the unemployed, intellectuals and blue- 
collar workers are dissatisfied 


Satisfaction with one’s family 1s as a rule determined first and 
foremost by satisfaction with one’s children, followed by life 
in general, and least of all with oneself. We did not find any 
direct relationship with satisfaction (or dissatisfaction) with 
family and parents, as well as between family and living 
conditions. It ts apparent that for the modern-day Armenian 
satisfaction with family ts linked primarily with satisfaction 
with one’s children, life in general, and with onesel! 


There has been noted a direct strong link between satisfac 
tion with oneself and with life in general. He who ts pleased 
with himself 1s also as a rule pleased with life in general, and 
vice versa. There 1s also a direct link evident between those 
who have attained the goals they have set for themselves and 
those who are satisfied with life in general. In addition, the 
majority of those who are satisfied with themselves have as 
a rule replied that they have completely or partially attained 
the goals set before them. Here we see before us a simple 
well-known pattern: man ts pleased with himself and with 
life, provided that he succeeds tn attaining his goals 


The results of the survey indirectly confirm the correctness 
of the applied method and the reliability of the data 


19 Jul p 5] 
[Text] One's Social Sense of Well-Being 


he barometer of people's social sense of well-being is first 
and foremost the feeling of comfort of home, faith tn the 
future and satisfaction with life. Following are responses to 


the question: On the Whole, How Do You Feel in Armenia? 


|. Very well RD 

Well 9 9% 
3. Neither well nor bad 25.2% 
4 Bad 24.7% 


} | 4% 


5. Very bad 
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Ihe majority of respondents (56.6 percent) replied: bad. As 
a rule females as a group and adults as a group are more 
likely to give negative answers than men as a group and 
young people as a group 


Ihe highest percentages of those who replied that they feel 
‘very bad” occur among blue-collar workers (39 percent) 
and the unemployed (54 percent). Young people were more 
likely to reply that they felt “very well” (18.6 percent) 


Ihe reasons why people in Armenia feel bad vary. Following 
are the major contributing factors: a) the danger of being 
drawn into a general war (31.2 percent); b) lack of guaran 
tees of protection of civil rights (26.9-55.9 percent); c) lack 
of sociological state of protection (37.5 percent); d) dissat- 
isfaction with living conditions (41.3 percent) 


\ poor sense of social well-being in Armenia was also 
directly linked to people's dissatisfaction with their lives 
(26.8 percent) and with themselves (23.2 percent). As a 
result, one out of four people who feel “very bad” in 
Armenia look with envy toward those who leave Armenia 
()ne out of two does not blame them, while only 12 percent 
does blame them. For the sake of comparison we should 
note that 59.1 percent of those who feel “very well” criticize 
those who are leaving Armenia 


Differences which exist in people's sense of well-being also 
lead to a polarization of opimions concerning Armenia's 
future. Those who feel good in Armenia feel that it 1s 
necessary to do everything possible to return to Armenia tts 
lost lands (43.2 percent). Those who feel bad in Armenia feel 
that it 1s necessary to preserve that which we have today 
that otherwise Armenia might face the msk of being left 
without Armenians. It 1s not surprising that those who regret 
being born Armenian are twice as numerous among this 
category of persons (15.8 percent). Their percentage ts five 
times less among those who “feel bad” (3.4 percent) 


Ihe presence or absence of a given benefit of “the collection 
of assets of well-being” influence people's sense of social 
well-being. It turns out that the presence of work, friends, 
jobs, savings, and real property are strong factors of social 
well-being 


The existence or absence of a family, apartment, and car 
Strange as tt may seem, has much less effect on a person's 
sense of social well-being in this country. If a person has a 
family, apartment, or even a car, that alone does not mean 
that on the whole he feels good 


Here as well there surfaces the recent trend pertaining to the 
breakup of our society. People’s dissociation has deepened 
to such a degree that each individual shuts himself off 
within the narrow circle of his family and close friends 
Being completely absorbed in datly problems dealing with 
food and heating the apartment, people shut themselves of! 
in their narrow circle of fundamental issues. Societal ties are 
severed, ties of friendship are weakened, and society breaks 
up, as it were, into microcells tending to the most self 
contained life possible. And a person does not feel any 
fundamental ease even in his family circle, in his own home 
since he feels lonely. as lonely as a hundred thousand others 


Self-internalization leads to a general state of tsolation 
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which makes it difficult on everybody. It is therefore not 
surprising that in all cases feeling of social well-being is 
highest in those who have a broad circle of friends, a job 
which they like, an executive or managerial position, plus a 
certain degree of financial well-being, since all this helps 
avoid isolation and social alienation. The existence of all 
this allows a person to remain “among people,” to preserve 
and continue the structure of usual contacts and societal 
relations, which is extremely important for the social well- 
being of an Armenian. 


The Essence of Self-Alienation 


An Armenian who regrets being born Armenian lives in a 
state of profound self-alienation from his own nation. This 
holds true for a member of any nation. Social and ethnic 
alienation lead directly to self-alienation, since there 1s 
nobody in society outside one’s people or nation. According 
to available data, at the present time one out of every five 
Armenians regrets to one degree or another being born an 
Armenian. 


Do you regret being born an Armenian? 


|. No, I do not regret it at all... cece 78.5% 
2. | would not regret it if | had not been born 

> GED ceeventaviaerennesstietecseeereneneneneeneneen 14.5% 
i Wes SU ecininenentirtrstenatneininaeinitensepeneteenniintesebenind 7.0% 


Just who are those who are unhappy with their nationality? 
They number more women than men. Numbers are larger in 
the group 30 years and younger (26.5 percent) than among 
older groups, especially those 45 and above (17.3 percent) 
The difference in percentages 1s substantial, and it gives one 
pause when considering our country’s future, since cne 
fourth of young people regret being born into the status of 
being a member of this nationality. Nor is optimism 
instilled by the fact that persons with higher education are 
more likely to regret their nationality. Numbers are higher 
among the unemployed and among college students, while 
the percentage is lower among pensioners, blue-collar 
workers, white-collar workers, and businessmen. Students 
and young people manifest self-alienation not so much from 
their nation as from the country, since the majority of those 
expressing regret marked the second point in the response: 
“1 would not regret it if 1 had not been born in Armenia.” 


110 Jul p 5] 
[Text] Where Are We Going: Into Migration? 


Ihe Phenomena and the Reasons 


A strong indicator of the social stability of the state is the 
migration factor. If the outflow of people from a country 
substantially exceeds he influx, it means that not every- 
thing in that country ts successful. Reasons for migration 
from a country include the following: wars, revolutions, 
social and economic crises, natural disasters, epidemics, etc. 
History is replete with the mass resettling of peoples 


Our times are characterized by population migrations of 
enormous scales and of a global nature. On a world scale, 
every day an average of 700,000 persons become refugees, 
forced to leave their native region. At the present time there 


are more than 13 million refugees worldwide. According to 
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a 1951 United Nations convention, a person is considered a 
refugee if he is unable or unwilling to remain in his country 
for reasons of persecution because of “race, religious belief, 
citizenship, affiliation with a certain social group, political 
convictions, or if there are clear signs of threat of becoming 
a victim of persecutions.”’ At the present time, however, 
there are tens of millions of people worldwide who have 
been forcibly resettled, whose fate is equally tragic. 


People abandon thei: homeland for a number of reasons, 
and it ts becoming increasingly difficult clearly to differen- 
tiate between refugees and non-refugees on the basis of 
accepted international criteria. Armed conflict, transporta- 
tion and economic blockade, interethnic clashes, and vic- 
tims of natural disasters and man-made disasters were not 
included, for example, in definition of the status of refugee 
in the 1951 UN convention. 


As far as the Armenians are concerned, there exists simulta- 
neously in this country all fundamental reasons for an outflow 
of population, such as economic crisis, unemployment, war, 
earthquake devastations, and blockade of lines of commun- 
cation. One could say that this 1s one of those rare instances 
where in a single country all reasons are simultaneously 
interwoven. For this reason a study of the fundamental issues 
of migration are of particular interest to us 


At first glance it would seem that the simultaneous effect of 
an entire aggregate of migration factors would have caused 
a mass outflow of population, as was the case, for example, 
in Russia following the revolution. In Armenia, however, a 
specific situation has been created, where circumstances 
both stimulating and impeding migration are acting simul- 
taneously. The reasons which impel people to ieave their 
native regions are generally well known, and we shall discuss 
them in greater detail further on. There exist, however, 
reasons of a specific nature. The first and primary reason 1s 
the blockade of lines of communication and an unparalleled 
increase in the cost of transportation. At the present time tt 
is difficult to leave Armenia even to travel to a neighboring 
republic, let alone travel abroad. The political prohibitions 
of the past have been replaced by economic prohibitions, 
blocking the path of those who would leave. Frequently the 
cost of transportation alone for travel abroad exceeds by 
40-fold a family’s total annual budget. On the other hand, a 
major hindering factor is the unfavorable economic and 
political situation in the other CIS republics, that ts, the 
traditional settlement ares of the internal Armenian Dias- 
pora. Following the collapse of the Soviet Union, Armenia's 
neighbors experienced a sharp decline in living standards, 
and therefore the volume of migration of Armenians to 
those republics is considerably smaller than tt could have 
been under previous conditions. In addition, there also 1s 
occurring an exile of Armemians from those former Soviet 
republics where Armenians traditionally lived, such as 
Georgia, Abkhazia, Krasnodar Kray, and Central Asia 

Thus, target areas for outmigration are sharply diminishing. 
Comparison of these factors, which involve forced migra- 
tion and impediment to migration, 1s what determines today 
the actual level of outmigration from this country. Unfor 

tunately, no official agency at the present time possesses 
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more or less correct data regarding actual migration and its 
volume. There are no official statistics. A substantial 
amount of emigration is taking place through illegal means. 
For obvious reasons the state is not controlling or regulating 
this process in any way, since the situation is such that in 
this domain the slightest adjustment could increase the 
emigration flow. 


Scale of Potential Emigration 


According to the results of our survey, a substantial per- 


centage of the population would wish to leave Armenia if 


opportunity presented itself. 


Would you like to leave Armenia (if the opportunity presented 
itself) and, if so, for how long? 


1. | would not leave under any circumstances ........... 29.8% 
2. | would leave for 3-4 months this coming winter.....12.7% 
3. | would leave for 1-2 years ................cccccceeeeeees 21.6% 
4. | would leave temporarily until conditions here 

Sit vatitieaninan deeatsnnadibaniehnbsenedeeserenenesaee seceeseusenees PUD 
5. I would leave for good..................... seccsssscece WOT 


In practical terms, 70 percent would like to leave if they 
were given an opportunity . Of course potential migration 
never coincides with actual migration, but it provides an 
idea about the possible scale of the phenomenon. 


Portrait of an Emigre 


The potential emigre’s composite image is of interest. 
Eighty-four percent of young people up to the age of 30 are 
most inclined to emigrate either temporarily or perma- 
nently. Young people represent the iargest number of those 
wishing to leave permanently: half of all potential emigres 
wish to leave permanently, while 33 percent wish to leave 
temporarily, until conditions in Armenia improve. Quite a 
few among the older generation (45-60 years of age) also 
wish to leave (74 percent). On the whole, however, they 
would only like to spend this next winter outside Armenia. 
The number of those who want to leave for good 1s only 
11-14 percent. 


The intention to leave is stronger among the more educated 
segment of the population. Seventy-four percent of persons 
with a higher education would like to leave, the corre- 
sponding figure is 68 percent for persons with a secondary 
education. Also of interest is the fact that the percentage is 
higher among women (73 percent) than among the men (67 
percent). Another feature is the fact that on the whole 
women wish to leave temporarily, only for the winter, but 
not for good. 


A higher percentage of males wish to leave for good 


One can assume that the desire among males and perticu- 
larly adults to leave the country ts of a rational nature and 1s 
dictated by the desire to improve their lives in another 
country and under other conditions. 


This feeling is somewhat more perceptible among females 
and the elderly. It is dictated by the wish to avoid the 
difficulties of the approaching winter and the oppressive- 
ness of life under present conditions. The least inclination to 
leave is displayed by pensioners, blue-collar workers and 
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cooperative shareholders, while students, intellectuals, 
housewives and the unemployed are among those who most 
want to leave. Students are likely to want to leave for good, 
but not without their parents’ approval. This is the social 
structure of potential migration. 


Migration of Children 


Nothing attests more strongly to the social depth of a desire 
to leave as the factor of children. 


Separation of children from the family and from the home ts 
an extremely difficult, unusual thing for Armenians. If an 
Armenian consciously agrees to children leaving their home 
and homeland, it means that he simply sees no better future 
for them and is ready to make such a sacrifice. Following the 
tragic earthquake of 1988, many parents in the disaster area 
agreed at least to allow their children to move abroad to live 
or to go to other republics in the former Soviet Union, in 
order that they not remain in the devastated cities and 
towns. Today Armeman parents want their children to 
move abroad to live, because, as they see it, Armenia today 
iS a disaster zone 


Would you like your children and grandchildren (if you have 
any) to leave the country and live abroad? 


5 Oe 29.8% 
2. Yes, but only temporarily 34.1% 
De, Wecnieemnnes _ 23.3% 
4. Unsure 15.6% 


The majority of those surveyed (63.9 percent) are willing to 
part with their children for the sake of a secure future for 
them. In any case that 1s how it seems to them. Slightly less 
than one fourth of those surveyed (23.5 percent) are against 
their children leaving. These include primarily pensioners 
and other oider people. The most surprising thing, however, 
is that women are more inclined to wish for their children to 
live abroad (62.6 percent) than men (59.4 percent). One 
factor here 1s that women are more inclined toward going 
abroad temporarily, while the men are more inclined toward 
permanent emigration. How powerful must the wish to 
leave the country be for a mother to agree to part with her 
children! If parents are unable to leave, at least if their 
children could leave—this 1s the overall mood 


Geographic Claustrophobia 


lt 1s appropriate to note that, following the earthquake, 
there developed a feeling of serssmophobia—fear of another 
earthquake developed among people living in the disaster 
area. For many of those who left the devastated cities and 
villages forever, seismophobia was one of the primary 
reasons for leaving. A situation has been created in Armenia 
today whereby a person living here feels like he 1s in a cage 
“with no way out.” 


Because of the war, the blockade of lines of communication, 
and factors of a cosmopolitan nature, many Armenians, 
consciously or unconsciously, began feeling a sense of being 
hemmed in. That feeling of pressure impels people to leave, 
to escape to freedom and the free world. People develop a 
feeling of “geographic claustrophobia,” a fear of enclosed 
spaces and borders 
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The Second Wave of Emigration 


Enterprising people left the country because of unfavorable 
conditions for earning a living. The intelligentsia is leaving 
because of p. or conditions and the impossibility of engaging 
in creative activity. The remainder leave because of unem- 
ployment, the blockade, the cold, hunger, inability to feed 
one’s family, and because of the continuing threat of general 
war. Seventy-three percent of those surveyed are worried 
about a major war breaking out, with the threat of an enemy 
attack on Armenia. 


The Armenian nation is presently experiencing its second 
large wave o! migration since 1915. Never before have there 
been so many who wish to abandon their homeland, and 
nevi; before has there been such an atmosphere of general 
approval toward those leaving. 


What is your attitude toward those Armenians who are 
leaving the country for good? 


By Bn Sas iste seiatendincndnnnsenasecececossnsoneeccconeantensenseoees 12.7% 
2. 10 18 CHEM OCW DUSIMIESS ..........0..0cscrrerrccrssesreereeees 51.3% 
3, | think they are doing the wrong thing..............22.0% 
E,W osicoittitinictnieccsanntansceecsenussoereescs enenecedionereett 14.0% 


Only one fourth (22 percent) of the population, generally in 
the older age groups, condemn those who are leaving. The 
rest either envy them, believe that it is their own business, or 
are simply indifferent. The general atmosphere of lack of 
disapproval promotes the spread of migration attitudes like 
the spread of disease. Judging from our survey resu!ts, the 
social organism of our society has completely lost the ability 
to withstand the spread of the disease. 


There exists an acquired immune deficiency syndrome 
regarding emigration, a syndrome which came into exist- 
ence in the course of many centuries. Today, just as in the 
past, the fate of an Armenian pushes him from his native 
land toward foreign lands, transforming the Armenian 
nation into a protracted Diaspora. In that sense, the fate of 
an Armerian in Armenia differs little from that of his kin 
living in the Near East, Iran, or Georgia, Azerbaijan, and 
other countries. 


{13 Jul p 5] 
[Text] Fate of an Armenian: Fate of the Nation 
The Future of Armenia 


It is natural that all are concerned by the question of what 
future awaits Armenia. After all, the future of each and 
every one of us is linked to the future of the nation, and the 
latter in turn is inconceivable without the state of Armenia. 
Long ago, in deep antiquity, people who lost their own 
statehood in wars dreamed about restoring it. This century- 
old dream has come true: Armenia has become an indepen- 
dent state and has received recognition by the international 
community. The very fact of proclaiming and establishing 
independence in itself was received by the people with great 
enthusiasm in September 1991. The vast majority of the 
population at that time unequivocally supported the estab- 
lishment of an independent state. The new, democratically 
elected government enjoyed the overwhelming trust of the 
people. As time passed, however, the situation of the people 
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in this country steadily worsened, Living standards declined 
drastically. As a result of the war and the blockade, industry 
ground to a halt in Armenia. Tens of thousands of persons 
hecame de facto unemployed. As a consequence of unprec- 
edented price increases on power and energy, food and 
consumer goods, approximately 85 percent of the popula- 
tion found itself on the brink of poverty. The economic 
crisis that developed sharply aggravated the tense geopolit- 
ical situation. This was followed by a crisis of government. 
Parliament lost the confidence of the people. Survey 
responses indicate that only 3-4 percent of the population 
have trust in the supreme representative bodies of govern- 
ment. Legislative activities aimed at adopting new laws for 
the new state evoked general dissatisfaction due to an 
extremely slow pace, lack of results unnecessary politiciza- 
tion, and a lack of professionalism. The government, led by 
one prime-minister after the other, also enjoyed no confi- 
dence by the people. The prestige of the local authorities and 
of the ruling party (HHSh [Armenian National Movement}) 
declined drastically. The country has slowly but inexorably 
plunged into management chaos, lawlessness and absence of 
authority. The popularity of the president, who for a long 
time remained the sole bearer of authority and who enjoyed 
the people's respect and trust, also began to slide. 


rhe crisis of government resulted tn a political and ideolog- 
ical crisis. The very idea of democratic rule and its advis- 
ability in this period of crisis was subjected to considerable 
doubt in the public consciousness. There developed a 
longing for ‘‘a strong rule’ and an authoritative manner of 
government as the the only thing under the circumstances 
capable of leading the country out chaos. In people's eyes 
the new government, its lack of power, and its inability to 
correct the disastrous condition of the people, lead to a 
decline in the prestige of democracy and in the national idea 
of an independent state. Pessimistic ideas, according to 
which Armenia cannot exist as an independent state, spread 
among the people. Armenia must become part of another, 
much more powerful entity, which would be a guarantor of 
defense, security, and a viable economy. Just one year after 
the proclamation of independence, 28 percent of the popu- 
lation had expressed their regrets and their wish for resto- 
ration of the former Soviet Union. According to our survey 
in February 1993, a considerable part of the population, 43 
percent, see Armenia’s future only as a member of the CIS; 
12 percent see it as member of a confederation, while 14 
percent see Armenia as part of some powerful state. Only 22 
percent believe in the possibility of an independent state. 
The growth of distrust of the idea of an independent 
nationhood 1s accompanied by the spread of nostalgic 
moods regarding the lost “Communist paradise” of the days 
when the simple man lived considerably better than today. 
The popularity of the ruling party, the Armenian National 
Movement, has fallen sharply in the last 1-2 years. Lately the 
rating of the Communist Party has risen considerably (18 
percent). At the present time the Communist Party has the 
highest rating among the approximately 30 parties regis- 
tered in this republic. The Armenian Revolutionary Feder- 
ation comes in second (14 percent). Of the remaining 
parties, ones which enjoy some kind of recognition but not 
as much popularity include the Democratic Liberal Party, 
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Union of National Self-Determination, and the Armenian 
National Movement. The majority of the population, 55 
percent, has no liking of any party, The distrust of political 
parties is due to the fact that the parties lack an endeavor to 
come forth with an efficient plan, due to a lack of leadership, 
and due to a lack of coordinated, constructive opposition. 
Loud criticism of the government by many parties is viewed 
by the people as a trivial struggle for power, only for power. 


What fate are the Armenians predicting for the nation and 
the country today? 


Of the following conclusions, state which one you agree with: 


|. Armenia always has been, is now, and will forever remain 


OUF ROMEIONG.........000ssrree00e0s ecielennneiniieeiena 26.2%; 
2. Every effort must be made to regain our lost 
STD ens anthenteatneneenssincinnnesietsaitinasnsencontevetbaiasies 14.4%; 


3. Throughout history the territory of Armenia has 
steadily diminished. We must endeavor to preserve 


that which we have today ..................ccceccceeeeeees 33.9%; 
4. Based on the present situation, one can see that new 
territorial concessions await Armenia................ 7.7%; 


5. Armenia has no future. Even if it is not removed from 
the map, nevertheless the majority of Armenians will 
leAVE ALIMONIA ......6..cccccccccccccccceccuccceceuveceeceuveceuss 17.8%. 


As we can see, the realistic, considered point of view 
prevails, according to which it is necessary to endeavor to 
preserve and restructure that Armenia which we have today, 
because in the future as well it will be our only homeland 
(60.1 percent). Apprev' nately one fourth of the population 
(25.5 percent) is pessimistic, believing that in the near 
future Armenia will lose population and will even cede part 


of its present territories. There is also a small group of 


people (14.4 percent—we can tentatively call them opti- 
mists), who are sure that it 1s necessary to invest all efforts 


to regain our lost Armenian territories. Thus the palette of 


the future of the nation and the state consists of three layers: 


Te Se (60%) R: 
PESSIMISTIC VIEW... .ccccccccccccceeeeeeeeeeees (26%) P: 
——OPUIIMISTIC VIEW 0.22... cccccecccceeeeseeeeseeeeeeeenees eel 14%) O. 


Each point of view has its principal spokesmen and sup- 
porters. According to the results of our survey, women are 
more likely than men to express the R point of view (54.5 and 
45.7 percent respectively), while the figure is 34.4 percent for 
men 30-45 years of age, 54.5 percent for blue-collar workers 
with a secondary education, white-collar workers, pensioners, 
as well as members of the intelligentsia. Women are also more 
inclined to express the views of group P: housewives with a 
secondary education, 30-45 years of age (35.9 percent). These 
views are shared by white-collar workers, blue-collar workers, 
members of the intelligentsia, principally of middle and even 
younger age, and between 18 and 30 years of age (31.2 
percent). And, finally, the principal adherents of the O point 
of view are males (62.6 percent), middle-aged and younger 
(18-45 years old (30.6 percent), with secondary education, 
white-collar workers, as well as pensioners 


As the responses indicate, practically everybody 1s concerned 
about life in Armenia and with the possibility of widespread 
war between Armenia and its neighbors. The most worried, 
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however, are persons of the P group (55.9 percent), with 
somewhat fewer in the R group (51.8 percent), and even fewer 
in the the O group (47.9 percent), Thus a pessimistic of 
optimistic opinion about Armenia’s future is determined by a 
person's attitude toward many other phenomena, including 
one’s attitude toward himself and one’s future. Another 
important influencing factor here is social directional thrust 
of an individual in society, oy the degree to which he 1s drawn 
into the socio-historical process and the extent to which he 
feels a degree of personal responsibility in regard to the events 
which are taking place. 


rhe following responses were given to the question “Do you 
think that you personally can affect society/public affairs?” 
26.6%, 
73.4% 


Reena 


As we see, one fourth of those responding feel that they can 
affect the social process which is taking place. More inclined 
to this response are males (64.5 percent) between 30 and 45 
years of age (34.5 percent). Those social groups with higher 
education are more sure that they can affect societal affairs 
(51.5 percent of those who responded tn the affirmative have 
a higher education, while 38.5 percent have a secondary 
education) 


Here are how the responses of different social groups are 
distributed in our society among members of current societal 
groups. They are listed in descending order of affirmative 
response to our survey question 


Affirmative Response 


|. Cooperative shareholders, businessmen 50.7 %,; 
2. Intelligentsia .......... aestaebeedaanabaaematais 45.7 %: 
3. College students and other students .. 27.7 %: 
4. Pensione®s.............0..0000 leshaees 26.7 % 
5. Unemployed ...... seitnisauentatemmnenteensess 25.9 %: 
6. White-collar workers ..... 23.8 %: 
7. Blue-collar workers.. leavaceas 16.9 %: 
8. Housewives.... 7.14% 


Starting with the cooperative shareholders and ending with 
housewives, there are three different groups of social strata, 
based on their level of influence on societal affairs in ther 
own esiimation. It 1s important to note at this point that 
what ts reported is not the actual measure of influence of a 
given social group. The figures merely indicate how they 
assess themselves. Whether the self-assessment of these 
groups also corresponds to their actual role in public affairs 
is another question altogether 


First of all, the stronger “strata” consist of businessmen, 
cooperative shareholders, and the intelligentsia. They rate the 
level of their influence on societal affairs fairly high. This ts 
quite understandable in the case of the intelligentsia, since 
this group has always been the spokesman of the ideas and 
moods of the era, and of course in large measure it has 
constituted the criterion for contemporary public awareness 
Another item of interest ts the advance of a new social group 
which claims a leadership role in the social process, this 1s due 
to the socioeconomic reality which has given birth to a new 
social category in our society: cooperative shareholders, and 
businessmen. The economically more active stratum in 
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society at the same time presents itself as an influential force 
in societal affairs. One is hard put to disagree. 


Second, students, pensioners, the unemployed and white- 
collar workers can be assigned to the middle stratum as 
regards influence. Practically one fourth of those who took 
part in the survey feel that they can influence the societal 
process. For this given social stratum, this does not represent 
a small percentage of activeness. In all probability young 
persons could have been more active, similar to the corre- 
sponding age group in the West with whom they are inclined 
to show similarities. There are local factors as well, however, 
which are refracted through the prism of the economic crisis, 
war, and blockade. 


Finally, the weakest stratum includes blue-collar workers and 
housewives. Quite frankly, this combination is rather 
unusual. The former master of the revolution and vanguard 


of social advance today feels that it is in the backwaters of 


societal affairs. It is true that during the early days of the 
period of stagnation, nobody questioned whether it had 
influence on societal affairs. If questioned, members of this 
stratum would have responded with vigor, as required. Tran- 
sition from a social lie to economic poverty has had a 
crushing effect on the blue-collar worker stratum. The, now 
feel that life is moving along a distorted, crooked path, 
without any serious participation on their part. The republic's 
economy 1s in profound crisis, and many enterprises are shut 
down. Many are being robbed, sold, or looted piecemeal. 
People fail to receive pay for months on end, or they receive 
insignificant remuneration, which under conditions of infla- 
tion is tantamount to unemployment. Against this back- 
ground it is not surprising that a person who ts not working 
finds himself on the same level as a housewife when evalu- 
ating the level of his role in societal affairs. Of the 100 
blue-collar workers sur ‘eyed, only 17 felt that they could have 


an influence on societal affairs. But what are the pathways of 


that influence? After all, one can influence societal affairs in 
various ways: by participating in the election of public 
officials, by vigorous sociopolitical or economic activities 
and, finally, by daily work. 


For example, for the most part blue-collar workers believe 
that they can influence societal affairs through their daily 
work (46.2 percent). White-collar workers are of the same 
opinion concerning their means of influence (48.4 percent) 
The corresponding figure is 62.9 percent for students, 42.9 
percent for intelligentsia, and 57.1 percent for the unem- 
ployed. In the latter case, this of course assumes that they are 
given the opportunity to work. On the other hand, house- 
wives and pensioners see their influence mainly in partici- 
pating in elections (62.5 and 46 percent respectively). The 
intelligentsia, in addition, consider the vigor of sociopolitical 


activity (30.2 percent) to be a second important pathway of 


their influence in addition to their daily work activities. 
Cooperative shareholders consider economic entrepreneur- 
ship and activity to be the most important (77.1 percent). 


The picture we obtain also characterizes the degree of social 
alienation among members of different societal strata. The 
fact is that lack of means of influence on society or ignorance 
of means of influence signifies at the same time alienation 
from the societal arena and internalization 
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| Text] Fate of an Armenian: Fate of the Nation 
Faith in God 


In the situation which currently prevails, it sometimes 
happens that there occurs a growing predisposition toward 
every type of religious doctrine. The question tn our survey 
was worded as follows: “Do you consider yourself to be a 
religious believer?” 


Oe 30.8%; 
iy, BD MN vice scicecexvereecsdicarvancereturseasisatvertbevesnisanvassiel 32.4% 
4. Unable to reply .0.........0c ccc ccccceeesecereeeeeeeeees 14.8% 


We can see that convinced religious believers comprise 
somewhat less than than one third of those surveyed, while 
convinced atheists comprise less than one fourth. The 
remaining 47.2 percent, that 1s, almost half of those sur- 
veyed, fall within the category of undecided. One part of this 
group does not profess much belief, while the other part ts 
unable to answer one way or the other. Seventy years of 
continuous, powerful propaganda resulted in only 22 per- 
cent of the people in this former communist state consid- 
ering themselves not to be religious believers. An equal 
percentage of atheists can be found in many other countries 

here the church (and not only the church) occupies a 
worthy place, and where atheism was never propagated as 
the state ideology. It turns out that the Communists’ 
attempts were in vain. History demonstrates once again that 
false, made-up notions are not reacily inculcated and, if the 
opportunity is given, readily disappear, while pure ideas 
linked closely to humanity are embedded so deeply in the 
ethnic consciousness that any political regime is powerless 
to make them disappear. 


It became clear that, as might have been expected, women are 
more inclined to be religious believers (36.6 percent) than 
men (24.3 percent), while there are far fewer female than male 
atheists. The percentage of religious believers increases with 
age. The percentage of religious believers 1s particularly high 
among persons 60 years of age and older (45.7 percent). There 
are more religious believers among persons with a secondary 
education (37.6 percent) than among persons with a higher 
education (22.8 percent). These patterns have long been 
known, their appearance in our survey once again serves to 
inspire confidence in the correctness of the entire method- 
ology employed and provides a fair degree of confidence in 
the resulting data 


More “religious believers” are to be found among the social 
groups of pensioners (49.6 percent) and housewives (45.5 
percent). The “biggest” atheists are the cooperative share 
holders (31.4 percent) The survey brought to light the 
above-mentioned link between social alienation and reli 
gious inclination. Cooperative shareholders were more 
drawn into societal affairs and less into religious life, while 
pensioners and housewives show the complete opposite 
Nevertheless, we should note that nowhere tn the civilized 
world has being tn business interfered with religion, and 
vice versa. The attitude of Armenian cooperative share 


holders toward religion still bears the stamp of the past 
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Religion and the church have not yet fully put roots into our 
lives. In practice tlie Armenian Church does not interfere 
with the affairs of society, thus remaining more like an 
object of worship than of culture. It is difficult to point out 
its influence on spiritual life in the contemporary Armenian 
environment. Remaining more of a historical than a con- 
temporary symbol, the church does not spread its spiritual 
influence onto the social ideas of our profoundly critical 
times. It is right today that a person needs serious spiritual 
support. 


It is not mere happenstance that 27 percent of those surveyed 
feel absolutely no moral or other support from the church, 
while 30.6 percent feel little support. An additional 31.6 
percent of those surveyed were unable to answer the question 
concerning support of the public by the church. Responses 
given by the intelligentsia and white-collar workers were 
particularly diversified. Even 14 percent of religious believers 
do not feel the moral support from the church, and 37 percent 
do not feel much moral support. The marked conservatism, 
self-imposed isolation and typical provincialism of our 
church constitute one of the reasons why various religious 
heresies have attracted young people. Today, in order not to 
lose its influence on the ethnocultural processes, the church 
must turn toward man’s fundamental spiritual questions, 
under new, totally different circumstances. 


Each Is Responsible for His Own Welfare 


In what, however, does the Armenian see the way out of this 
impasse? Is there a light at the end of the tunnel? We have 
already seen that many Armenians do not link their fate to 
that of the nation and that they find their own solution to 
their own problem of overcoming the crisis by emigrating. 
National self-identification of course is not severed by 
virtue of this action, but it can be subjected to serious 
temptations, if not directly then in the second or third 
generation after emigration. 


In your opinion what will save us from this profound crisis? 


1. A miracle is the destiny of the Armenian.............. 14.4%; 
ip: See TEE statictsssencetentsierccaieateosisnietennnste 16.9%; 
3. NOW, WiSe leAGETS.................ccccccscsccrsssevsssssccees 28.4%; 
4. The people themselves .....................:ccceceeeeeees 30. 1%; 
5. Nothing will rescue the Armenians from their 

BEE sassensaceesnsectissesnsseceies sipacsayesapueden chastedaneaiaenetates 10.2. 


A few more people believe that Armenians will be saved by 
a miracle (14.4 percent) than believe that nothing will save 
the Armenians (10.2 percent). This tendency ts particularly 
evident among women, young people, and persons with a 
secondary education. These groups include many house- 
wives, students, and unemployed. Women link their hope 
for salvation to wise leaders and the people themselves. The 
leader is supported by housewives, the unemployed, blue- 
collar workers and a portion of the siudents. Young people 
on the whole, however, and especially males, link their 
hopes with the people alone. The intelligentsia, white-collar 
workers, cooperative shareholders, and even pensioners 
believe in the people’s mission of salvation. On the other 
hand, members of the middle age groups (45-60 percent) are 
inclined more toward support of new, wise leaders. 
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It is interesting to note that, among the persons surveyed, 
those who place their hopes for salvation on the people 
believe that we need to preserve that territory which 
Armenia possesses today. Hope ts also placed on the people 
by those who believe that it is necessary to make every effort 
to gain previously lost lands. Those who anticipate possible 
further loss of territory, loss of independent statehood, and 
total emigration of the population from Armenia, blame it 
on evil fate and have hopes of avoiding it with the help of 
new, wise leaders. And, specifically, none of those surveyed 
place special hopes for salvation on another, more powerful 
State. 


Of those surveyed, those who are most concerned about a 
large-scale war support future wise leadership. Those who 
are not concerned about a war place their hopes for 
emerging from the crisis on the people themselves. As a 
general statement, one can say that the segment of the 
population which has a somewhat more calm, balanced 
point of view is more focused toward the wisdom of the 
people for solving the present situation and future develop- 
ment. They trust the people with the destiny of the nation, 
the state, and their own fate. Those who are worried accept 
what 1s taking place as an apocalyptic event and place their 
hopes on the nation, on wise savior leadership. They place 
little trust in the people’s wisdom and place great trust in the 
nation’s leaders. The difference between these two points of 
view is not only a difference of inclination and attitude but 
also represents two ideological outlooks. Development of 
the first point of view will lead to future strengthening of 
democratic principles. Development of the latter will lead to 
a return to the authoritarian principles of the power. 


GEORGIA 


Kobalia Explains Support for Gamsakhurdia 


944K0359A Moscow SOBESEDNIK in Russian 
No 45, Nov 93 p 5 


[Interview with Colonel Vakhtang Kobalia, Zviad Gamsa- 
khurdia’s military commander in chief, by Georgiy Zotov: 
from Samtredia, 20 October 1993: “The Forest Ranger: An 
Exclusive’’] 


[Text] BATUMI-SAMTREDIA-KUTAISI-TBILISI- 
MOSCOW —Let me ask you, just in case: Have you ever 
been to a circus? If so, you certainly remember: in the middle 
of performance, a magician demonstrates to the public an 
absolutely empty box, showing it from different angles. A 
second later, he pulls off a kerchief he had thrown over the 
box—and a live rabbit jumps out! When | was a child, | was 
always perplexed—where in the world did it come from so 
unexpectedly?! 


In August, Zviad Gamsakhurdia’s supporters, having left for 
the first time in a year and a half the boundaries of their 
“enclave” in Zugdidi, took a small town of Senaki practically 
without firing a shot. Other detachments of Zviadist troops 
slowly moved forward, enveloping western regions of Georgia: 
within a month, the cities of Poti and Samtredia fell, and 
advance posts of Gamsakhurdia soldiers emplaced them- 
selves 10 kilometers outside Georgia's second largest city 

Kutaisi. It was then that on Georgia's political horizon there 
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appeared a 43-year-old man with a crooked nose and broad, 
thick, graying beard—Colonel Vakhtang Kobalia, Zviad 
Gamsakhurdia’s military commander in chief, who only 
yesterday was known to only a small circle of people. Who is 
he, and where did he come from? 


| ran into Kobalia in front of the army headquarters, set up 
in the military draft office of Samtredia captured by Zvia- 
dists. Silently, I raised to his eye level my ID. Kobalia 
looked unblinkingly straight into my eyes for about a 
minute, whereupon, without saying a word, he turned 
around and went up the stairs. Half an hour later a guard 
tapped me on the shoulder, at the same time speaking into 
a portable radio in Russian: “Vakhtang, he is coming up 
now, 


On the second floor, behind a table decorated with two 
bottles of cognac proudly proclaiming “Georgian Brandy” 
[rendered in English], sat in state Loti Kobalia, dressed in a 
three-piece suit, a tie, and a leather jacket. With a crack 
from a bayonet, the cork flies out; there 1s the gurgling sound 
of the cognac being poured into 100-gram glasses. A body- 
guard took the lid off a huge saucepan; something unknown 
to me was swimming in the sauce inside it. 


“Satsivi?” | attempted to show my erudition. 


“Chakhokhbili!” Kobalia rebuffed me. 


“What is the difference?” I persisted. “Both are made of 


chicken anyway.” 


“What?!” There was a look of astonishment on Kobalia’s 
face. “A satsivi made of chicken?!! Where did you come 
from—did you fall off the moon? Satsivi is made of turkey- 
cock, and only of turkey-cock, and it has to be a real old 
one—creaking with age.” 


Now, why did I have to get into this? | was completel\ 
embarrassed. Meanwhile, Kobalia raised his glass and deli 
ered his first toast: 


“To the end of war and return of legitimate authority to 
Thiltsi!” 


Here we go. Exhaling air with disgust (I cannot help it—I 
simply hate cognac!), I inquired. 


{Zotov] Do you admire the president? 


[Kobalia] He is the only person capable of saving Georgia 
now. 


{Zotov] Have you known him for a long time? 


[Kobalia] Since 1978. In September 1991 he appointed me 
the chief of the national guard of Georgia, to replace the 
traitor Kitovani, whom h: had removed. 


[Zotov] What did you do before then? 


[Kobalia] Mostly human rights activities. | was fired from 
my job. In order to support the family, I took a job as a 
driver at a bakery plant. Since January 1991 I had been 
fighting in South Ossetia as a battalion commander. 


{Zotov] What is your “civilian” profession? 
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{Kobalia] | have a secondary-school technical education, 
graduated trom an industrial vocational school, correspond- 
ingly, by profession | am a technician. 


[Zotov] Do you have a large family? 


{Kobalia] Two sons. One ts 17, and another over 20. The 
younger one 1s an excellent sharpshooter. They are both with 
me all the time for two years already. Good soldiers, My 
wife 1s at home tn Zugdidi—anxious and worried. 


Kobalia’s sons also are part of his security detail, which 
numbers 35. The chief of security is Mikhail Okudzhava, a 
karate coach with eight years of experience, who does not let 
the colonel out of his sight regardless of the time, day or night 
{mong other things, he also trains Kobalia’s sons, who, in his 
words, ‘grasp everything literally instantaneously.’ Kobalia 
himself is not skilled in any tvpe of unarmed combat, but he 
is a good marksman and in the past often enjoved hunting 


[Zotov] Why did you wait so long to start your offensive? It 
had been 20 months since President Gamsakhurdia had 
been ousted. 


{Kobalia] | was in a hospital until! May 1992—lI caught 12 
bullets during the storming of the House of Government 
(Kobalia limps since then—one of his legs is 6 cm shorter 
than the other—G.Z.). We did not have any weapons, 
started with five AKM [Kalashnikov assault rifles], three of 
which were the models used in practice shooting 


[Zotov] So where did your army get so many arms all of a 
sudden—more than anybody could wish for? A gift from 
God? 


[Kobalia] Most of the arms we got in Abkhazia, where we 
defended Sukhumi this summer. Shevardnadze’s troops are 
nothing but rabble. They sold arms both to the Abkhazians 
and to us. An armored personnel vehicle cost a box of 
morphine ampules. Also, we captured a lot of arms when the 
Supreme Council’s army fled from Abkhazia through 
Megrelia 


{Zotov] By the way: You are also a Megrel by your ethnic 
origin, are you not? Is it true that your army consists almost 
exclusively of the natives of Megrelia? 


[Kobalia] | am a Georgian, because Megrels also are Geor- 
gians. Rumors of ethnic homogeneity of my troops are 
absolutely untrue. No more then half of them are Megrels 
Che rest are Gurians, Karthans, Imeretians, and Kakhetians 
The first battalion to enter Samtredia were Samtredians, and 
the first to enter Kutais: will be Kutaisians. All Georgia ts 
marching with us. Tbilisi is wrong to call our movement a 
“strictly Megrelian rebellion.” They should remember that 
Tengiz Sigua, who participated in the 1991-92 “winter 
putsch,” also was a Megrel 


[Zotov] And how many people do you have under arms? 


[Kobalia] Who can count the sand tn the sea or the trees in 
the forest? (That 1s some modesty'!—G.Z.) 


[Zotov] As far as I can see, the only rank awarded here ts 
that of colonel. What happened to generals and lieutenants? 
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{Kobalia] An army should first and foremost be combat-ready 
and disciplined. At this point, we do not need generals. 


By various estimates, Loti Kobalia’s army numbers between 
800 and 3,000 troops and is divided into battalions (100 
troops in each), Unlike among the Mkhedrioni guardsmen, 
discipline among Zviadists is very good. The situation is 
quite dismal with respect to uniforms and medical supplies, 
though. There are also difficulties with food supply—as they 
say, “whatever God sends.” 


{Zotov] In September, you promised to send your people to 
Sukhumi when the Abkhazians violated the cease-fire agree- 
ment. Why did it not happen? 


{Kobalia] We could not send a large contingent and armored 
vehicles—the so-called Georgian government troops would 
have immediately stabbed us in the back: we had intelli- 
gence to that effect. After all, this is the height of arrogance: 
first insult the people by calling them “bandits and traitors,” 
and then beg them for help without even thinking of 
providing Zviadist volunteers with arms! Nevertheless, | 
sent 500 men to the Sukhumi front—87 came back. Mkhe- 
drioni units in Abkhazia frequently opened fire at our 
positions. Now it turns out that we are traitors. I cannot 
make any sense out of it. 


The No. 2 toast delivered by Loti Kobalia went as follows: 
“Let all the fallen defenders of democracy in Russia and 
Georgia be remembered forever!” 


[Zotov] Your next action? 
[Kobalia] Advance on Kutaisi. From there—on Tbilisi. 
{Zotov] And how soon do you count on entering the capital? 


{[Kobalia] Probably within a month (the conversation took 
place 20 October of this year—G.Z.). The situation 1s 
developing in the best way possible. The government army 
is abandoning arms and fleeing; its soldiers are crossing over 
to our side. An hour ago the city of Tskhaltubo was liberated 
without a single shot fired. We could be in Kutatsi the next 
day after we took Samtredia, and from there it is a straight 
road to Tbilisi. We are in no hurry, however, because we do 
not want bloodshed; we advance a step and then stop—let 
people see that we do not mean harm to anyone. 


{Zotov] Is there a way out of the current situation? 


[Kobalia] Of course. Early presidential elections should be 
called; during the transitional period, Zviad will head the 
country, and Shevardnadze can remain the chairman of the 
parliament. 


[Zotov] Do you allow for a possibility that Shevardnadze 
will win the presidential elections? What then? 


{Kobalia] | would shoot myself. 


{Zotov; In your opinion, can Gamsakhurdia be occasionally 
wrong’ 


[Kobalia] No. The president is always 100 percent right. 


(Zotov] What if tomorrow he decided to remove you from 
the position of the commander in chief—what then? 
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{Kobalia] | am a soldier of my motherland. If the president 
says So, that is the way it has to be. I will only be happy. 


(That remains to be seen. At the time, Kitovani was not 
terribly happy about it.—G. Z.). 


[Zotov] Did Gamsakhurdia give an order to begin the 
offensive? 


{Kobalia] No. That was strictly my initiative. The president 
only called for civil obedience; undoubtedly, this is an 
effective measure, but not always. For him, the offensive 
was a surprise. (Here is another proof that Zviad has very 
poor control over his military). 


{Zotov] If Zviad Gamsakhurdia returns to power, relations 
with Russia, which are already bad, may get 100 times 
worse. What is your attitude to this? 


[Kobalia}] When legitimate authority is returned to tts 
proper place in Georgia, everything will get back to normal. 
We will no longer speak to Abkhazia in the language of arms 
(enough!)—we will sit down at the negotiating table: I do not 
see anything wrong 1n the federation proposed by Abkhazia. 
Neither will we persecute Shevardnadze supporters, because 
if we begin to hound them, the war will continue. I have a 
great many friends in Russia, and I see relations with it as 
strictly friendly. At the same time, Russia should stop 
imposing its policy on independent Georgia. Let all this 
economics go to hell: | would rather starve than join the CIS! 


[Zotov] What post do you envision for yourself in the 
government alter the assumed victory? 


[Kobalia] None. When Tbilisi capitulates, | will immediately 
resign. 


{Zotov] And what if Gamsakhurdia offers you a chair of the 
minister of defense? 


{Kobalia] No. 
{Zotov] And what if he insists? 


[Kobalia] | said—no. After all, | have earned my right to 
rest. | have this dream—to be a forest ranger. | will find a 
job in one of forest preserves as a forester. When the war 1s 
over, do come and see me. 


[Zotov] Well, | am sure I will be around.... 


We clinked glasses once again. ‘Let us drink to the health of 
close friends and analogous women!" I had no more strength 
left to swallow the hated cognac. Having sipped with great 
difficulty half a glass, | carefully put the rest of it aside hoping 
that Kobalia would not notice. It did not work. 1 had to finish 
it up. 


[Zotov] By the way, what is the right way to call you: 
Vakhtang or Loti? 


{[Kobalia] Vakhtang, | think. It is customary for Georgians 
to have two names, and I am no exception. The first one ts 
“for everybody;” the second is used only among the family 


{Zotov] What does “Loti” mean? 
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{Kobalia] Literally—‘wine lover.” In short, a drunkard. Do 
not think I have been drinking since childhood. It just so 
happened—tradition. 


{Zotov] Vakhtang, how do you feel about women? 


Kobalia remained silent, but his bodyguard could not refrain 
from a comment: “Well, when it comes to women, he is 
literally a terrorist,”’ to which Loti modestly grinned. 


[Zotov] Really?! What about your wife—does she know? 
[Kobalia] The wife should never know anything! 


I do not remember the fourth and fifth toast... By 0500 
Kobalia drove me to where I was staving overnight (although 


there was not much left of the night anyway!)—to the house of 


the Samtredia commandant he himself had appointed. We 
took our time saving good-byes.... 


.... Lhe Zviadists’ chief who next evening returned to Sam- 
tredia from the front no longer looked like a polished 
London dandy: he was wearing an ordinary and quite baggy 
striped navy undershirt and a soldier’s blouse. The night 
before he was dressed to the nines for the occasion of the 
prime minister of Armenia’s visit to the city. The head of 
the Armenian government came to ask Kobalia to lift the 
blockade of the railroad and to let cargo destined for 
Armenia through. It did not even occur to the prime 
minister to ask Zviad Gamsakhurdia, even for the sake of 
the protocol. The aforementioned example shows very well 
who is the true master of the situation in Western Georgia. 
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In the morning of 22 October, government troops entered 
Samtredia. Loti Kobalia left Samtredia for the front in a 
white Volga (exactly the same as Gamsakhurdia’s one) and 
has not returned. The situation took a 180-degree turn. 
Supporters of Zviad Gamsakhurdia, who just yesterday 
were standing at Tbilisi’s gates, found themselves pushed 
against the wall as a result of an offensive by forces loyal to 
Shevardnadze—even the military support promised by 
Chechen leader Dzhokhar Dudayev may be withdrawn in 
the face of the newest T-72 tanks, on a courtesy loan to 
Georgia from Russia. If Zugdidi falls, Zviad will certainly 
return to live out the rest of his life in his two-story detached 
house in Groznyy, but his supporters will defend their 
capital to the death—they simply have no place to retreat to 
(other than Abkhazia—and considering Zviadists’ partici- 
pation in the battles against Ardzinba’s army and derailing 
” possible takeover of Sukhumi by Abkhazians in the 
summer of 1993, they will be very, very welcomed there). I 
think that if the Zviadists are crushed, Loti Kobalia will not 
be captured. Most likely, in the event of defeat, the Zviadist 
commander in chief either will take to Megrelian forests 
with his troops and start guerrilla warfare or also will go to 
Groznyy—to form another front against Shevardnadze. 
Only two things can bring this man to rest—installing 
Gamsakhurdia in Tbilisi or death. 


There is only one sun shining for all people on earth, but for 
Loti Kobalia there are two celestial bodies in the sky. 
Because for him, the second sun 1s Zviad Gamsakhurdia. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


Academician Bogomolov Criticizes ‘Architects of 
Reform’ 

94P50058A Moscow ROSSIYA in Russian 

No 50, 8-14 Dec 93 p 3 


[Commentary by Oleg Bogomolov, as told to ROSSIYA 
correspondent Vladimir Ostrovskiy: ‘Where Will the 
Architects of Reform Lead Us?”’] 


[Text] Prices for everything are growing. They grow weekly. 
To what limit will they grow? Will there be a stop? These 
questions touch everyone directly. At the request of our 
correspondent Vladimir Ostrovskiy, Democratic Party of 
Russia candidate for deputy, academician Oleg Bogomolov 
comments on this situation. 


The consequences of shock therapy in Russia could have been 
predicted. Many economists here and in the West warned our 
government. I had to turn Yeltsin’s and Gaydar’s attention to 
the consequences of hyperinflation: people’s impoverish- 
ment, sharp production falls, an ever more increasing raw 
material orientation of our economy, the destruction of 
sectors of high technology and machinebuilding. 


Already by the end of 1991 I had arrived at the conclusion 
that this was a very risky experiment, and I called for a more 
moderate, gradual transformation to market bases. Unfor- 
tunately, this was given no attention. Naturally, it is a much 
more complicated step to fight these consequences today. 


I am very worried about the approach to overcoming 
inflation which is characteristic of the architects of reform. 
They are tightening credit and monetary policy, limiting the 
population’s income, and morever are trying to balance the 
budget at the expense of narrowing the same credit mass and 
somehow stopping the rise in prices. However, the nature of 
our inflation today is somewhat different than it was in the 
past. This is an inflation of expenses, when enterprises 
include in the price of goods additional huge expenses 
connected with middleman operations, higher taxes, and the 
artificial exchange rate of the dollar to the ruble. 


A strict credit-monetary policy is required today. It is 
impossible to put all the blame on the Central Bank of 
Russia. If you take the Central Bank’s current credit- 
monetary emission and express it in absolute volumes you 
will see that the growth of purchasing power, credits issued 
and money printed is hardly different from those tempos 
which we had before price liberalization. This fact shows 
that not everything depends on the Central Bank. It is 
important to be concerned with how to stimulate produc- 
tion, including, perhaps, with credits. We have deprived 
the enterprises of turnover funds. Inflation has eaten up 
amortization deductions which should go toward 
expenses. 


The extraordinary and unbounded limitation of the popu- 
lation’s real incomes 1s dooming our industry to extinction. 
If our prices approach world levels (and for some products 
already exceed them) while wages remain at an average of 
50-60 dollars a month one asks: How can our industry work? 
It is halted; not only the output of televisions, but even of 
goods of primary necessity ceases. Instead of, for example, 
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continuing to run domestic air conditioning factories, we 
purchase “sneakers” and “Mars bars” and still convince our 
people that “your cat would buy ‘Whiskas’ [American brand 
of cat food].” 


There is a way out of course. It is in the correction of policy 
in order to take into account not only the opinion of one 
group of experts and politicians but to consider the opinions 
of the basic mass of our producers and industrialists. The 
power structures should work not only for those people who 
relate to the categories of private business and engage in 
trade and banking matters but to take into account the 
interests of industry and science, with which Russia’s future 
is linked. 


Several times I called upon our government to conduct an 
analysis of what happened in our economy over these two 
years. It is impossible to prescribe a therapy without a 
diagnosis of the illness. It seems we are doing just that. And 
from this come the results that we are observing today. 


Unscrupulous Activities of Investment Companies 
Detailed 

944E0298A Moscow SEGODNYA in Russian 

No 83, 25 Nov 93 p 1 


[Article by Rustam Narzikulov: “The Silence of the 
Lambs”’} 


[Text] The overwhelming majority of economic concepts 
are based on the notion of man as a rationally thinking 
being, whose actions in the end are always predicated on his 
own material interests. A very important element in the 
category system of many famous theories is the special 
notion of “economic man,”’ whose task is to maximize his 
wealth while observing, of course, the rules of the market. 


It is very rare that researchers encounter conceptually 
unexplainable behavior of groups of people or entire nations 
behaving in a way directly contrary to the logic of this 
“economic man.” 


We can observe the signs of one such phenomenon today, 
and it is manifesting itself in the irresistible urge of our 
compatriots to invest money in projects known to be 
unprofitable for them. While the success of the first mass 
campaigns to collect the population’s money with the help 
of the most primitive advertising (suffice it to recall the sale 
of NIPEK [Narodnaya Oil Investment Industrial Eurasian 
Corporation] shares two years ago) could still be explained 
somehow by a total lack of knowledge regarding investment 
and investment risk among the people, today, after 
numerous well-publicized scandals involving loss or partial 
devaluation of money invested in private companies, one 
can hardly explain the masochistic attitude towards one’s 
own money solely by inexperience and lack of information. 


Over the past years the super-profitable business of 
attracting the population’s money at a virtually negative 
interest rate (after all, even a dividend of several hundred 
percent constitutes pure loss for a shareholder) has not only 
not faded away but actually flourished wildly. Newspapers 
and television are full of advertising that promises big 
profits to investors of modest means, Only the utterly lazy 
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do not try today to collect money from people who rush to 
give it away at the first call of a newborn enterprise. 


Competition among investment companies has grown to 
such an extent that they have moved from promising big 
rubles to promising big returns in hard currency, promising 
dollar dividends on a scale unheard of anywhere in the 
world—‘*25 percent or higher.” Upon closer examination, 
however, it turns out that such income (or its ruble equiv- 
alent of 1000 percent) is paid “in the aggregate, upon the 
expiration of several years.” The term of such “high profit” 
investment varies between five and 10 years, over the period 
of which, as is known, “either the padishah or the donkey 
will die.” To paraphrase: either the company’s client will 
pass away, or the company itself will go “bankrupt,” having 
first transferred the capital to other accounts. 


One would think that the primitive state of the Russian 
investment market would prompt citizens to convert their 
income into d«' ws, marks, and other convertible hard 
currency, which at a minimum guarantees protection from 
high domestic inflation. There is currently no better 
method of saving in Russia than hard currency (in cash or 
noncash form), and no security so far can come even close 
to it in terms of both protection from devaluation and 
investment security (one thing is sure—the dollar cannot 
declare bankruptcy). 


Nevertheless, the lines to investment companies, voucher 
funds, and other MMM [not further identified] are not 
growing shorter, which shows, on one hand, that “economic 
man” is a rare species in Russia, and on the other, the 
extreme persistence of the old “economic memory,” which 
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time and again reproduces in people’s minds the old pater- 
nalistic model: society (the state, rayon executive com- 
mittee, enterprise) will properly reward you for any 
efforts—in this case investment-related. 


Apparently, the understanding that a market means tough 
and cruel competition will come only after the population 
finds itself robbed across the board by stock issuers. At this 
point, however, the drama under the title “Give Your Last 
to The Good Cause of Primary Accumulation of Capital” is 
not over, and subsequently the investment boom will con- 
tinue. There is only one admirable element in this whole 
situation of voluntarily investing money in losing enter- 
prises—the fantastic investment potential of ordinary 
people, who for the first time in many years have been given 
the freedom to spend their money. Perhaps this will serve as 
a foundation of the Russian economic miracle. 


DELOVOY MIR Economic Statistics, 17 November 


9441;0287A Moscow DELOVOY MIR in Russian 
17 Nov 93 p4 


[Article by Valeriy Galitskiy, Aris Zakharov, and Aleksandr 
Frenkel, State Committee for Statistics of Russia: “Prices: 
The Growth Rate Has Slowed up Slightly”’] 


[Text] 


A Change in the Level of Prices of Consumer Goods 
and Services 


During the per'od from 2 through 9 November prices of the 
basic goods and services in 132 cities studied increased by 
3.1 percent (last week—4.5 percent). Prices increased most 
significantly in cities of the Urals and the Far East (4-4.6 
percent) and less appreciably in cities of the Northern 
Caucasus and Kaliningrad Oblast (1.6-1.9 percent). 


The weekly change of prices and rates during the past four 
weeks 1s presented below: 
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Observations show that during the first week of November the growth rates of prices of goods and services slowed up 


somewhat. 


During the first week of November prices of foodstuffs increased by 2.8 percent. The change in prices for the basic 
commodity groups in organized trade and city markets is given below: 
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in % of the date of the previous study, including: 
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In organized trade the prices of fish, milk, cottage cheese, 
sour cream, butter, and eggs increased by 5-9 percent during 
the week. Prices of dairy products increased by more than 
one-third in Kaluga, Ryazan, Tula, Saransk, Tambov, and 
Makhachkala; eggs—in Ufa, Kaliningrad, and Obninsk; and 
butter—in Syktyvkar, Tolyatti, Kurgan, Orenburg, and 
Birobyan. 

in the city markets prices of dairy and fruit and vegetable 
products increased by 5-10 percent, but prices of meat 
remained practically unchanged. 


The increase in prices of nonfoodstuffs was 3.7 percent. The 
greatest increase over the week occurred for sewn items (5.8 
percent). The most significant change in prices was for 
goods of the children’s assortment. 


During the week prices and rates of paid services for the 
population increased by 2.7 percent, which is considerably 


less than during the preceding week (13.3 percent). The 
greatest increase was registered for consumer services (dry 
cleaning, laundry, bath services)}—by 7-8 percent. 


Consumer Market Conditions 


According to data from a selective study in stores of the 
capitals of the republics of the Russian Federation and 
district, kray, and oblast centers for the week from | through 
7 November as compared to the preceding one, the produc- 
tion of meat, sugar, vegetable oil, whole milk products, and 
bread and bakery items decreased in the Russian Federation 
by 3-12 percent. The level of satisfaction of trade with the 
basic food products dropped by approximately “ percent. 


The change in sales volumes and reserves of the main 
foodstuffs of the stores studied during the aforementioned 
period is characterized by the following figures: 
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lhe greatest difficulties with purchasing beef were experi- 
enced by residents of the cities of the Western Siberian (it was 
not for sale in 81 percent of the stores), Central Chernozem 
(80 percent), and Central (78 percent) regions; sugar—in 
Northern Caucasus (59 percent), Eastern Siberian (57 per- 
cent), and Volga (50 percent) Rayons; sunflower oil— 
Northern Caucasus (78 percent), Central (72 percent), and 
Central Chernozem and Volga-Vyatka (67 percent) regions. 


In the market for nonfoodstuffs during the past week the sale 
of children’s low shoes made of textile materials and pow- 
dered soap decreased by one-third, men’s jackets with syn- 
thetic lining—by more than one-fourth, women’s light coats 
and fall shoes, men’s oxfords, boys’ trousers, and color 
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television sets—by 2-7 percent. The aforementioned goods 
were not for sale in the stores inspected in 39-47 percent ol 
the cities, and trousers for boys, children’s low shoes, televi- 
sion sets, and powdered soap—in 63-83 percent of the cities 
Among them were Pskov, Saransk, Belgorod, Voronezh, 
Elista, Groznyy, Kyzyl, and Yakutsk 


The Market for Food Products in Regions of the Far 
North and Locations on an Equal Footing with Them 


By the beginning of November of this year the shipment of food 
products into regions of the far North and locations on an equal 
footing with them are characterized by the following figures 





thousands of tonnes 


Shipped as of 29 Oct 93 


in % of the volumes of shipment for 1992 as a whole 


Meat and meat products converted into meat 183.0 82 

(not including preserved meats) | | 

Canned meats, millions of standard cans | 85.9 11 

Milk and dairy products converted into milk 481.5 9 

(not including butter or cheese) | 
t 

Butter 42.8 109 

Cheese, including processed 9.0 a? 

| 

Sugar | 191.6 96 
t t 

Vegetable or! 6.7 | 9) 
+ + 

Confectionery items 75.9 i] 
| | 

Tea 11.0 lit 
; + 

Flour 840.0 | 105 
i } 

Macaront items 48.4 9] 
} + 

Canned fruits and vegetables, millions of standard cans | 248.3 | 109 





The shipment of potatoes to Magadan Oblast was especially 
unsatisfactory (they were received at the level of 26 percent of 
the agreements), vegetables—to the Northern regions of the 
Republic of Komi (29 percent), Magadan Oblast (28 percent), 
and the Noriliskiy Nikel concern (9 percent). Vegetables did 
nut reach the Gazprom and Neftegazstroy concerns. 


The Agro-Industrial Complex 


The overall amount of grain threshed (in initially recorded 
weight) on agricultural enterprises by 9 November of this year 
was 97.3 million tonnes, including corn—1!.6 million tonnes 
This is 10.5 million tonnes less than a year ago. According to 
calculations, the gross yield of grain this year is e pected to be 
100 million tonnes in weight after processing, which ts less than 
last year (107 million) and average annual yields during | 986- 
1990 (104 million tonnes). 


The amount of sugar beets (commercial) dug was 23.4 million 
tonnes, which is 2 percent more than by this time last year. The 
amount of sunflower seeds threshed was 2.1 million tonnes as 
against 2.4 million tonnes in 1992. The expected volume of 
sugar beets this year will be about 26 million tonnes (approxi- 
mately last year’s level), and of sunflower seeds—2.8 million 
tonnes (somewhat less) 


At agricultural enterprises 5.7 million tonnes of potatoes were 
dug and 2.5 million tonnes of vegetables were obtained 
Taking into account the harvest of these crops on private 
subsidiary farms of the population, the overall production of 
potatoes and vegetables 1s expected to be approximately at 
the 1992 level (38 and 10 million tonnes, respectively) 


The delivery of agricultural products to consumers of the 
federal fund 1s proceeding unsatisfactorily, by | November of 
this year only 54-69 percent of last year’s volumes of potatoes 
and fruit and vegetable products had been delivered. The 
established volumes for the delivery of potatoes to these 
regions were fulfilled by only 21 percent, and vegetables—by 
39 percent. Moscow received only one-third of the earmarked 
volumes of potatoes from state resources and half of the 
vegetables, in St. Petersburg these figures were | 5 percent and 
30 percent, respectively. The amount of cabbage, carrots, and 
table beets delivered to the capital was 1.5 to two times less 
than earmarked, and tomatoes—three times less. Practically 
no onions and garlic were received. St. Petersburg received 33 
percent of the necessary quantity of cabbage, | 7-21 percent of 
the tomatoes, carrots, and beets, and 3 percent of the onions 


Regions of the Far North with difficult access received 84 
percent of the potatoes envisioned by the agreements and 44 
percent of the vegetables. Contractual commitments for the 
delivery of fruits and berries were fulfilled. The Gazprom and 
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Neflegazstroy concerns have not received any vegetables yet, 
and Astrakhan, Lipetsk, and Samara Oblasts have not made 
their deliveries 


The quantity of winter crops planted and fall fallow cultivated 
for next year’s crop this year 1s less than in preceding years. By 
9 October winter crops for grain had been planted on 14! 
million hectares and the fall fallow had been plowed on 40.5 
million hectares. In 1992 areas planted in winter crops at this 
time amounted to 18.3 millon hectares and fall fallow 
plowed—45.4 million hectares. The areas planted in winter 
crops for grain are considerably less than last year in Smolensk 
Oblast (2.3-fold), the Mordvinian Republic and Penza Oblast 
(almost half), and Ryazan, Tula, Kursk, Tambov, and Uly- 
anovsk Oblasts (one-third) 


By | November of this year the overall number of peasant 
(farmer-run) farms was 267,600 with an area of land of 11.2 
million hectares (an average of 42 hectares per one farm) 
During January-October of this year farmers sold the state 
32,900 tonnes (0.7 percent of the overall volume of procure 
ments on all categories of farms) of cattle and poultry in live 
weight, 123,500 tonnes (0.5 percent) of milk, 9,500 tonnes 
(0.8 percent) of potatoes, and 22,900 tonnes (1.4 percent) of 
vegetables 


Long-Term Storage of Potatoes, Vegetables, and Fruits 
As of | November of this year the following volumes of 


potatoes, vegetables, and fruits had been placed in long-term 
Storage in trade 








Russia as a whole Moscow St. Petersburg 
; ’ ; " ; 
thousands of in % of 1992 thousands of in % of 1992 thousands of in % of 1992 
tonnes fonnes tonnes 

, , ; ; ; ; 
Potatoes 1.054 $8 43 ) « - 

, } ; ; ; } 
Vegetables—total 4 67 05 fy 4 “/ 
including | 
fresh vegetables 175 67 00 hy | 19 
of these 
cabbage Ww 47 1()S ag ‘4 
Onions 12 s( | | »® 14 ik 
garlic (tonnes) | 969 | 6 178 ' | : 
carrots | 1S? 14 > | 1 
beets 1S] Kf 19 | 3 | \ 
other vegetables 6 RY 0.4 +} 5 
processed vegetabics 65 66 4 19 } 
of these 
sauerkraut 4) 65 14 4] 
Stone fruits 1) R? 1] Rg} 8 ”% 
The avaiabvie capacities of vegetable, potato, and fruit Procurements of the Main Anima! Husbandry Products 


Storage facilities for trade and public catering were 
loaded by only one-third as of the aforementioned date 
Che storage of potatoes and fruit and vegetable products 


is 37 percent below last year’s level 


During January-October of this year as compared to the 
same period of last year procurements of cattle and poultry 
decreased by 13 percent, and milk—by 5 percent, while egg 
procurements increased by 3 percent. As compared to the 
1990 level the delivery of meat to state resources decreased 
by almost half, milk—by one-third, and eggs—by one-fourth 





January-October (millions of tonnes) 1993 in % Oct 1993 in % of 
of 199) October 199? 
1990 1991 199) 1993 
Cattle and poultry (in live weight) } f 19 x x 
Milk ‘SV i] i 5 } i] 
Eggs—billions 7.4 s 6 ) () 13 
Wool (converted into pure fiber) thousands | ss iJ sy ; 1s 


of tonnes 
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lhe proportion of state procurements in the overall volume 
of sales of animal husbandry products by agricultural enter- 
prises practically did not change as compared to the pre- 
ceding year and amounted to 84 percent for cattle and 
poultry and 97 percent for milk. In addition to state 
procurements the farms sold 943,000 tonnes of cattle and 
poultry, and 604,000 tonnes of milk, and of this volume the 
population received 50-60 percent of the products through 
the public catering system and the market, and 39-45 
percent through their own stores. 
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Larger volumes of procurements of the main animal hus- 
bandry products as compared to last year’s level are to be 
found in Tatarstan, Bashkortostan, the Republic of Komi, 
and Ulyanovsk and Sverdlovsk Oblasts 


There was a significant (20-30 percent) reduction of the 
procurements of cattle and poultry in Novgorod, Moscow, 
Lipetsk, Chita, Astrakhan, and Kaliningrad Oblasts, 
Stavropol and Altay Krays, and Kabardino-Balkaria, and 
milk (13-21 percent)}—in Leningrad, Kurgan, Novosibirsk, 
Tomsk, Kemerovo, Chita, and Kaliningrad Oblasts and 
Stavropol and Altay Krays 


Growth of Procurement Prices for Animal Husbandry Products Continued in October 





| ist quarter 2d quarter Vd quarter | October 
; 

Cattle and poultry, rubles per kg | 131 | 249 424 | $45 

Milk, rubles per liter | 26 9 §? | 1) 

Eggs, rubles per 10 87 |4? | 183 274 





During October of this year as compared to December 1992 
procurement prices (not including subsidies) rose for cattle 
and poultry |1-fold, and milk and eggs—6-7-fold. 


Peasant (Farmer-Run) Farms 


During the 10 months of this year 85,000 farms were created 
in Russia as compared to 112,000 during the corresponding 
period of last year 


By | November of this year the overall number of 
peasant (farmer-run) farms was 267,600 with a land area 
of 11.2 million hectares (an average of 42 hectares per 
farm). Additionally, on the territory of Russia there are 
158 reindeer farms in operation on an area of 26 million 
hectares, seven horse farms—70,000 hectares, 38 
hunting facilities—832,000 hectares, and two wild 


animal farms—1!5 hectares 





| 1993 Increase during Jan-Odct 
, ’ ; ’ 
as of | Jan as of | Apr as of | Jul as of | Oct as of | Nov 199? 1993 
, , , , 
Number of registered farms, thousands 182.8 229.8 58.1 265.3 67.6 112 848 
, , , | , , 
Area of land granted to them 18 8 10.9 til | 47 43 
; ; ; ; ; 
Average size of plot of land, hectares | 43 | 43 | 42 | 4? | 4? | | 





By the beginning of November the largest numbers of 
peasant (farmer-run) farms were found in Stavropol 
(18,800) and Krasnodar (18,300) Krays, Saratov (12,800) 
Rostov (12,100), and Volgograd (10,500) Oblasts, and the 
Republic of Dagestan (10,800). These regions account for 
almost one-third of all the peasant farms 


At the present time on the peasant (farmer-run) farms there 
are 643,000 head of cattle, inc luding 267,000 cows, 351,000 
hogs, and 1.151 million sheep and goats. Their share of the 
overall number of head of livestock is 1-2 percent. 


Peasant (farmer-run) farms during January-October sold the 
state 32,900 tonnes (0.7 percent of the overall volume of 
procurements from all categories of farms) of cattle and 


poultry in live weight 123,500 tonnes (0.5 percent) of milk, 
9,500 tonnes (0.8 percent) of potatoes, and 22,900 tonnes 
(1.4 percent) of vegetables 


Rail lransportation 


As of | October 1993 there were 50.2 million tonnes of 
products at enterprises and railroad stations ready to be 
shipped by rail transportation, including to railside loading 
sites of enterprises and statrons—42.3 million tonnes, which 
is 12 percent more than as of | October 1992 and 2 percent 
more than as of | September 1993. The freight 1s piling up 
mainly because of the uncoordinated actions of participants 
in the shipping process, the lack of prepayments, and the 
reyection by consumers of products that have been produced 
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The residuals of the following products were the most significant: 





| 





Total cargo 423 
including 

coal 13.1 
ol and petroleum products 2.3 
iron and manganese ore 31 
cement 1.1 
timber cargo | 6.5 
grain and milling products | 1.1 
construction cargo i 6 


Residual cargo to be shipped by rail transportation as of 1 Oct 93 in 
railside loading areas of enterprises and stations, millions of tonnes 


% of corresponding period of last year 


100.6 
162 


86 





In Kemerovo Oblast 40 percent of the overall quantity of coal 
not shipped throughout Russia has piled up, and in Rostov 
Oblast—19 percent; petroleum and petroleum products—in 
Nizhnynovgorod Oblast (58 percent); iron and manganese 
ore—in Belgorod Oblast (58 percent); grain and milling 
products: in Penza (36 percent), Kaliningrad (15 percent), 
and Rostov (14 percent) Oblasts, and Krasnodar Kray (16 
percent); timber cargoes: in Tyumen (16 percent), Arkhan- 
gelsk (11 percent), and Irkutsk (10 percent) Oblasts, and the 


Republic of Komi (12 percent); construction cargo: in 
Novosibirsk (30 percent) and Sverdlovsk (8 percent) Oblasts 


City and Local Transportation 


During seven days (the period from 25 through 31 October 
of this year) in 32 percent of the republic capital cities and 
kray and oblast centers more than |5 percent of the planned 
trips by city ground passenger transportation were not 
made. The figures for individual cities are presented below 





Scheduled trips not made by urban transportation 


t 
thousands % 

Cities where 30 % and more of the scheduled trips were not made 

Astrakhan 1 7] 
> ; 

Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk 1.9 T 

Cities where from 20 % to 30 % of the scheduled trips were not made 

Viadikavkaz 6 ‘ 
; ; 

Orenburg 15.5 
> ; 

Gorno-Altaysk 0.6 
+ ; 

Kyzyl () ¢ 
+ > 

Moscow 196.4 « 
, ‘ 

Smolensk 49 4 
> . 

Krasnoyarsk 16.5 
' 

K habarovsk S46 
} > 

Nalchik | 46 

Makhachkala | 10 
> 

Cherkessk | 1 ¥ 
+ 

Petropavlovsk-Kamchatskty | 14 20 
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Cities where from 15 % to 20 % of the scheduled trips were not made 
Tula 
Irkutsk 
Cheboksary 
Iver 
Kaliningrad 
Kurgan 
Krasnodar 
Kursk 
Ulan-Ude 


Maykop | 





Scheduled trips not made by urban transportation 


thousands 





| E 





As compared to the same period of last year the number of 


trips actually made by city ground transportation in Chebok- 
sary decreased by 22 percent, Vladikavkaz—by 1|7 percent, 
and Yakutsk—by 16 percent. 


The most unsatisfactory were local bus shipments this week in 
the following cities: Astrakhan (44 percent of the planned trips 
were not made, 300), Novosibirsk (36 percent, |,500), Samara 
(38 percent, 2,000), Syktyvkar (29 percent, 1,000), Gorno- 
Altaysk (27 percent, 400), Cherkessk (26 percent, 400), Tomsk 
(17 percent, 300), Makhachkala (15 percent, 200), Moscow (14 
percent, 7,200), and Izhevesk (14 percent, 800). 


During the period from 25 through 31 October of this year 
in St. Petersburg 163 trips on local electric commuter trains 


were canceled (5 percent of the number planned), in Mos- 
cow—30 trips (0.3 percent), Kirov—8 trips (4 percent), and 
Kursk—/7 trips (5 percent). 


Reserves of Coal and Furnace Fuel 


As of 8 November of this year at energy and metallurgy 
enterprises, warehouses of rayon (city) fuel supply bases, 
and boilers of housing and municipal services the reserves of 
coal amounted to 28.5 million tonnes, and furnace fuel—4.2 
million tonnes, and during the first week of November they 
decreased by 1.5 million tonnes and 86,000 tonnes, respec- 
tively. On the whole the reserves of fuel will provide for 
fairly stable technological conditions for production and 
heating equipment. 





Actual reserves 





| coal furnace oil 
| thousands of in days of in % of thousands of in days of in % of 
. | tonnes consumption | 1 Nov 93 tonnes | consumption 1 Nov 93 
Energy enterprises | 23,518 43 95 3,489 46 96 
Metallurgical enterprises 1,610 iI 99.4 447 40 100.0 
: i } 
including for coking | 577 6 | 95 | | 
Boilers of housing and municipal services 745 | 70 90 | 290 | $5 125 
Storage facilities of rayon (city) fuel supply =| 2,598 26 96 
organizations | } | | 





In certain regions existing coal reserves are considerably less 
than in Russia as a whole. There was only a supply for two 
days at energy enterprises of the Republic of Sakha, three 
days—in the boilers of housing and municipal services of 


Khabarovsk Kray, and for less than 10 days—at warehouses 
of rayon (city) fuel supply bases of Kaluga, Moscow, Orel, 
lula, Astrakhan, Chelyabinsk, and Kemerovo Oblasts, the 
Republic of Khakassia, and Altay Kray. 
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Impact of Weather Conditions on Crops Reported 


Cold Weather Spares Grains, Damages Orchards 
944K0354A Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
30 Nov 93 p 6 


[Article by Tamara Maksimenko, chief agricultural meteo- 
rologist of the agricultural weather forecast department of 
the Russian Hydrometeorological Center, under the rubric 
“Eternal Concerns”: “Frost Arrives Ahead of Schedule”’} 


[Text] On the greater part of the Russian Federation, 
November was unusually cold and winter grain crops almost 
everywhere were in the state of winter dormancy. As pre- 
dicted by the Rosgidromettsentr [Russian Hydrometeoro- 
logical Center] long-range weather forecast, at the beginning 
of November warm weather persisted only on the greater 
part of the territory of the North Caucasus and the south of 
the Volga region, where winter crops were still growing. On 
9-10 November the weather here grew colder. Plant vegeta- 
tion stopped. In some places, a minor snow cover formed, 
which remained until the end of the month, as well as cold 
weather. As a result, there has been intensive cooling of the 
soil, especially the upper layer. During this period the lowest 
soil temperature at tillering node depth of winter grain crops 
(approximately 3 cm) fell to mainly between minus five and 
minus 10 degrees, which was not dangerous for the crops. 
Only in some fields in Volgograd and Rostov Oblast did the 
soil temperature at tillering node depth fall to minus 12 and 
minus 14 degrees, which could potentially damage still 
undeveloped winter wheat crops. 


In other regions of Russia at the beginning of November the 
weather was close to normal. Air temperature at night was 
between minus 3 and minus 10 degrees, and at daytime 
slightly below freezing. During this period there was good 
precipitation in the northwestern half of the European part 
of Russia and Siberia, and a stable snow cover was estab- 
lished unusually early (a month to a month and a half earlier 
than usual). In fields sown with winter grain crops it reached 
10-18 cm or more in most places. In the southeastern part of 
the European territory there was no precipitation, and snow 
cover in the fields was practically absent. After the first 10 
days of November, anomalously cold anticyclone weather 
without precipitation set in. The lowest nighttime air tem- 
perature fell to minus 20, minus 24 degrees, and below. The 
severe cold spell was unusually long for this time of the year 
and continued at nights until the end of the month. Such 
weather in November happens only once in 20 years 
(according to observation data for the past 100 years). While 
the temperatures this year passed the five degrees threshold 
15 days earlier than normal in the central part of Russia (at 
the end of the first 10 days of November), the temperature 
dropped below the minus 10 degrees threshold in the middle 
of November. Normally, the air temperature drops below 
minus 10 degrees in the first 10 days of January, which is 
about two months later. As a result of cold weather, soil 
froze intensively, especially in regions with little snow. For 
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instance, on the greater part of the territory of the North- 
western, Central, and Central Chernozem regions, where 
there was practically no snow cover in the fields, by the end 
of the month the soil had frozen to a depth of 50-60 cm, and 
in some places even 70 cm. The temperature of the upper 
soil layer dropped intensively from day to day, and reached 
minus eight to minus 12, and in some places minus 12 to 
minus 18 degrees at tillering node depth. (The critical 
temperature [or frost damage to winter crops this year is 
minus 15 to minus 17 degrees.) Therefore, the acreage where 
winter crops have been damaged here is not extensive. The 
situation is somewhat worse with respect to orchard crops, 
especially young seedlings. Frost could damage, and in some 
places kill, one-year-old shoots and fruit buds, first and 
foremost among drupaceous crops, but there also is a 
considerable—although somewhat lesser—possibility of 
damage to stone crops. In areas without snow cover there ts 
also a possibility of damage to fruit-and berry-bearing 
bushes and a considerable thinning of wild and garden 
strawberry. If low air temperatures (minus 25 degrees and 
below) persist in these regions in fields with low (less than 5 
cm) snow cover, the conditions for the wintering of winter 
grain crops and perennial grasses will worsen. Acreage with 
thinned planting will increase, and in some places they may 
perish. However, according to the Rosgidromettsentr fore- 
cast, the weather in December almost everywhere 1s 
expected to be close to normal; no extensive freezing out of 
winter crops is expected. The quantity of precipitation and 
average monthly air temperatures are expected to be close to 
normal values. Only in the Northern, Urals, the northern 
part of Volgo-Vyatka, and the northwestern part of the 
Western Siberian regions will the average monthly temper- 
ature be one to three degrees below normal, but winter crops 
here are securely protected against frost by a rather high 
(15-20 cm and more) snow cover. 


Excerpt Notes End of November Temperatures, 
Snow Depths 


944K0354B Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
30 Nov 93 p6 


{Unattributed report: “Forecast for the End of November] 


[Text] In the central oblasts and the northern part of the 
European part of Russia, frost has receded; there has been 
some snowfall in the Volgo-Vyatka and Volga regions. Low 
snow cover—1|-3 cm—remained in Pskov, Novgorod, Tver, 
Smolensk, and Kaluga Oblasts. At the same time, snow 
accumulation in the North Caucasus was considerably 
greater—5-15 cm, and in some places up to 30-35 cm. 
Temperatures there also were lower than in the Northern 
region, dropping at night to 10-17 below freezing. Beginning 
in the middle of this week, the anticyclone, which had been 
a determinant factor in the dry and cold weather in the 
European part of Russia, will begin moving eastward. 
Therefore, the weather in the western part of the territory ts 
expected to continue turning milder. Windy weather with 
precipitation is expected in the North Caucasus, with icy 
conditions in some places. 
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‘Bora’ Hits North Caucasus, Black Sea Coast 


044K0354C Moscow SELSKAYA ZHIZN in Russian 
30 Nov 93 p 6 


{Unattributed report under the rubric “Anomalies”: “Three 
Weeks of Hurricanes’’] 


[Text] An uncommonly long stretch of bad weather hit the 
North Caucasus, first and foremost the Black Sea shore of 
Krasnodar Kray, in November. The main blow of the forces 
of nature fell on the Novorossiysk area, which had been 
subjected to strong northeastern winds—the so-called 
bora—since the end of the first 10 days of November. On 
numerous occasions the winds exceeded 30 meters a second, 
which is the hurricane threshold. The greatest wind force 
was registered in the middle of the month, when it reached 
41 meters a second. Even since then, the winds have not 
subsided perceptibly, with brief remissions giving way to 
hurricane blasts time and again. All of this took place 
against the background of unusually low temperatures. 


The bora is a frequent phenomenon in this region during the 
fall-winter period, but it usually lasts three to five days and 
then subsides. The current unusually long storm in the 
Caucasus was closely linked to the processes taking place 
hundreds of kilometers to the north. To be precise, to an 
anticyclone settling anomalously early over the central 
regions of Russia. This happens as a rule in January- 
February, and even then the anticyclone rarely remains in 
place for more than one or two weeks. Combined with 
cyclones, which were moving from the Mediterranean to the 
Black Sea, this produced dramatic changes in atmospheric 
pressure in the North Caucasus. This was the main cause of 
the hurricane winds. 


Journalist on Survival of Old Style KGB 


PM0612141993 Moscow IZVESTIYA in Russian 
3,4,7 Dec 93 First Edition 


(Three-part article by journalist Yevgeniya Albats: ““Luby- 
anka’: Will There Be an End to This?” (Note: Yevgeniya 
Albats is the author of the book “A Time-Bomb. A political 
Portrait of the KGB”—Russlit Publishing House Moscow 
1992] 


{3 Dec p 7] 


[Text] They telephoned her at work, at the newspaper. They 
introduced themselves: “This is the Russian Ministry of 
Security troubling you.” The caller was polite, even cour- 
teous. He said: “Could you call in for a chat?” She was 
surprised: “Why?” She had never written about the KGB. 
Had dealings with chekists. Been a member of terrorist and 
other unlawful organizations or shown any journalistic 
interest in them. He replied: “I believe this will be useful for 
both of us.” 


At one of the entrances to this vast yellow building which for 
decades has loomed over the square, the city, and the 
country, a pass was written out for her. She was met and 
escorted to an office. A very nice young man with one of the 
most memorable first names and patronymics in Russia— 
Aleksandr Sergeyevich [allusion to Pushkin]—inquired 
about the health of her child and parents. 
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Then he began talking. Whom she had met in recent 
months—these were frequently people well known in the 
country. What she had talked about with them. Where she 
had been. What relationships linked her with whom, 
including who she was close to. “You understand, probably 
everybody has something in his life which he prefers not to 
enlarge upon,” she told me. “So, they knew this and 
imparted this fact to me.” 


At first she was even interested—interested to understand: 
Had they tapped her telephone only in the office (there was no 
doubt about this, judging from the knowledge they displayed), 
or had they listened at home as well? Then she felt afraid. 


What did the chekists want from her? Nothing in particular: 
to have the opportunity to telephone her, to obtain infor- 
mation which stayed outside a newspaper interview or 
article, to learn some details, weaknesses, habits, and lean- 
ings of people of significance in the fatherland, although 
they might not necessarily be in power—i.e., to have infor- 
mation which would help to ensure an approach to these 
persons (including—let us make use of professional lan- 
guage—a recruitment approach) and which would make it 
possible, if necessary, to frighten them, to harass them, and 
to make them hold their tongue. 


They wanted to know that which the political police in our 
fatherland—the KGB—has always wanted to know from 
time immemorial. 


She refused to give them information. “Don’t be in a hurry, 
but give the matter some thought,” the chekist advised her 
almost paternally. “We will be in touch....”” She left the 
Lubyanka feeling that she had been entirely smeared with 
crap from head to foot. “It seemed to me that I would be ill 
unless I at once took a shower.” 


A month or so later Aleksandr Sergeyevich telephoned her 
again: “Don’t worry, we have no more interest in you.” 


This was not in the seventies or the eighties. Nor even in 
1991. It was in the late summer of 1993. 


Now let us strain our memory. Let us recall that almost the 
first words which Mikhail Gorbachev, then still president of 
the USSR, spoke on his return from Foros concerned pre- 
cisely the KGB: “There will no longer be a state within a 
state.”” He repeated exactly the words of Nikita Khrushchev— 
he had also incautiously promised something similar in his 
time. 


Russian Federation President Boris Yeltsin and many dem- 
ocrat-fathers—both those who are now in Lefortovo and 
those who moved during the winter of 1992 into vacant 
offices on Staraya Ploshchad and in the Kremlin—also gave 
assurances that there would be no place for a political police 
in the new, democratic Russia. People almost believed them. 


They annulled the abbreviation KGB and said of the KGB: 
It does not exist. They eliminated the Directorate for the 
Protection of the Soviet Constitutional System—ideological 
counterintelligence. Universal rejoicing. They eliminated it 
for several months. Having experienced the rapture of the 
public, which was not, however, shared by chekists or by 
politicians engaged in the power struggle, they renamed the 
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subdepartment the Directorate for Co.nbatting Terrorism. 
The same people in the same places. Then came Gor- 
bachev’s edict disbanding the KGB. But they took fright at 
their own edict—officials preferred to speak in the press of 
the KGB's disintegration, i.e., of its division into a number 
of more or less independent departments. They divided it 
up. Eight months later the border guards were brought back: 
for all that, 200,000 armed soldiers and officers. Then they 
also tried to bring back the Federal Agency of Government 
Communications and Information. It had broken away. 
They decided: Why break lances? For our colleagues form 
part of one big chekist family. 


Next, after “disintegration,” a single edict—this time Boris 
Yeltsin’s—stripped both Vadim Bakatin (chairman of the 
USSR KGB after August) and Viktor Ivanenko, head of the 
Russian KGB, of their posts. Thus an end was put to one of 
the most remarkable achievements of that hopeful fall of 
1991—the existence in the country of two state security 
organs in sharp competition and rivalry with each other. 
When ordinary citizens really could rest assured about the 
inviolability of their private life, the chekists were not in the 
mood for this. 


Militia General Viktor Barannikov became head of state 
security. The essence of those top-level games involving the 
merger on paper of the KGB and the militia was obvious: By 
confirming in the post someone personally devoted to him, 
Yeltsin, who knew from his own experience what the KGB 
was like and who understood better than others the whole 
palliative nature of the cosmetic reforms implemented in 
state security, believed that he would thereby at least keep 
an eye on the chekists. 


That was a tragic mistake. In an organization such as the 
KGB a personally devoted man can, at best, fulfill restraining 
functions—until the organization converts him to its own 
faith. The only thing that democrat Yevgeniy Savostyanov, 
leader of the Moscow chekists, was able to do during the night 
of 3-4 October was to advise his former colleagues in “Dem- 
ocratic Russia” to hide their families with relatives. As for the 
worst case, we have rich experience of this: Khrushchev, who 
was betrayed by KGB Chairman Semichastnyy, whom he had 
nurtured; Gorbachev, who was given away not for nothing by 
KGB Chairman Kryuchkov, one of the people closest to him. 
Yeltsin repeated the same mistake. 


According to information from well-informed sources, it 
was not Mrs. Barannikova’s passion for gold trinkets and 
furs but the fact that the general had started supplying 
Yeltsin’s opponents with compromising materials relating 
to people in the president’s close entourage that was the real 
reason for the resignation of the minister of state security. 
There is no morality in the struggle for power. Political 
expediency rules in the struggle for power. 


Incidentally, it was known even before Barannikov was 
appointed as the chekists’ head that he had sticky fingers. 
Back in December 1991, Viktor Ivanenko, leader of the 
Russian KGB, had passed to the highest level materials 
attesting to the unscrupulousness of both Barannikov and 
Dunayev. That cost Ivanenko his career. 
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Unfortunately, this is a generic feature of Russian mon- 
archs: in a dilemma involving a favorite and a sage they 
always give preference to the favorite. 


But let us return to what was happening in the KGB. With 
Barannikov’s arrival all reforms, even palliative ones, were 
stopped. The new minister declared in his very first speech 
from the throne that state security and the army alone are 
“the only real forces that can defend the reforms in Russia. 
You cannot name today any other structure in the Russian 
state mechanism that would possess just such a potential.” 
Generals and colonels of pension age were retired. Disloyal 
ones were gotten rid of: “We have no need of dissidents in the 
KGB.” A very tough ban on contacts with journalists was 
imposed: “Too many traitors have multiplied in the KGB, 
and we will put an end to unsanctioned contacts with the 
press.” The archives of the “V” directorate—military coun- 
terintelligence—which in the KGB kept an eye on the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs, were purged: they took out all 
compromising materials that the new leadership did not need. 
Then it all started. 


There was talk of parliamentary control. As a result, Sergey 
Stepashin, head of the parliamentary Committee for Defense 
and Security, was appointed leader of state security in St. 
Petersburg—understandably, it 1s easier to control oneself, 
The committee began drawing up a concept of control over 
state security organs—this very difficult work, which did not 
produce a result, was halted by Edict No. 1400. On the other 
hand, they adopted the Law on Federal Security Organs, 
which legitimated the activity of the former KGB. The Law 
on Archives, which left in the chekists’ hands what for society 
was the most tragic and the most dangerously explosive part 
of these archives. They drew up and approved the Law on 
State Secrets, under which, as in all the previous years of 
Soviet power, state security once again acquired the mght to 
control volumes of information accessible to society and to 
the power structures. (Those “who possess information rule 
the roost,” while those who want to have it pay dearly). In 
general, the locomotive was gradually getting onto the usual 
rails: “We have no other way—we have a rifle in our hands.” 
{allusion unknown] 


One day Galina Starovoytova, while still a presidential 
adviser, asked Barannikov: “Viktor Pavlovich, it seems to 
me that my telephones are being tapped again.” “Who 
knows—maybe they are being tapped,” Barannikov smiled. 
When the scientist Lev Fedorov, arrested by the KGB for an 
article in MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI, asked his investi- 
gator, Captain Sharapov—‘‘Listen, you know that every- 
thing we have written now we were writing back in the fall 
of 1991, so why did you not arrest us then?”’—the captain 
replied: ‘We were not in good form then—we did not know 
then whether we would exist at all, whether or not we would 
be disbanded.”’ They recovered. When Galina Starovoytova 
once again started saying at a session of the president's 
advisers that state security was regaining the position which 
it held in the country prior to August 1991, the president 
abruptly cut her short. According to Starovoytova, this was 
one of the reasons for her resignation. 


In short, this was how we arrived some time later at August 
1993. Gen. Nikolay Golushko, whose entire career, | will 
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remind you, was connected with ideological counterintelli- 
gence, began his activity in the post of the new minister of 
security by sending a telegram to territorial subdivisions 
instructing the chekists to promote “the advancement of the 
policy of socioeconomic reforms, to neutralize anticonstitu- 
tional attempts to overthrow power,” and to tail “political 
extremists.”’ In other words, with the sanction of the author- 
ities the chekists once again received special powers. Today, 
knowing how the chekists impeded the “anticonstitutional 
overthrow of power” in October, it ts particularly amusing 
to read that telegram. 


The democratic transformations in Russia were, of couse, 
crowned by parliament’s adoption 6 August of absolutely 
unprecedented amendments to the Law on Federal Security 
Organs (and the president approved those amendments): 
Henceforth state security can carry out operational- 
investigative measures, t.e., listen in and look in without a 
prosecutor's sanction. This sanction must be obtained 
within 24 hours of the commencement of the measures. In 
the absence of a law on the inviolability of private life (and 
even in the presence of it) this spells mayhem. In 1918, 
1935, 1970, and 1990 something similar was wrapped up as 
“the struggle against sabotage and speculation,” “the 
struggle against enemies of the people,” “the struggle against 
unlawful actions aimed at overthrowing the socialist state 
and social system,” and now as “the struggle against corrup- 
tion, the drugs trade, and illegal arms sales.”’ Every histor- 
ical epoch has its own struggle, as the saying goes. The result 
is always the same: a violation of human rights. 


The progressive public failed entirely to notice those amend- 
ments. At the time the country was occupied with Rutskoy’s 
suitcases and Makarov’s files. 


Then came October. “They were sitting on the fence and 
waiting to see which side would win’’—this was how one of 
my interlocutors described the conduct of his former col- 
leagues in the Lubyanka. Meanwhile, it was during these two 
weeks that state security was accorded the opportunity to 
fulfill its functions precisely as a secret service: to stop the 
transfer of weapons to the White House, to halt gunmen—at 
least those traveling from Tiraspol and Abkhazia—on the 
approaches to Moscow, certainly to keep them out of the 
parliament building, and to arrest those who were moving 
toward Ostankino with weapon in hand (this ts called the 
struggle against terrorism). But not only did the Lubyanka not 
want to do precisely this, but it was also not able to do it. For 
it is not a secret service. It 1s what it was prior to August 1991 
and what it remains now—a political police. The scale 1s 
wrong, the enthusiasm is wrong, the essence 1s the same as it 
was throughout the 75 years of the KGB's existence. But the 
chief thing—for the sake of which the author has launched 
herself into reminiscences of the events of the past two 
years—is that it was not possible to expect anything different 
after the cosmetic reforms carried out at the KGB. It makes 
precisely no difference if you install there the democrat 
Savostyanov or the unscrupulous Barannikov, the cadre 
chekist Golushko or the military Stepashin. Whether chekists 
are bad people or good is not important either. 


What is more, these two years have shown that the form of the 
State system is not that important for a structure such as the 
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KGB, for it to be able to function precisely as a political 
police and to poison the life of society. That 1s, who sits on 
Staraya Ploshchad—the CPSU Central Committee or a gov- 
ernment of reforms; who rules the country—a general secre- 
tary or a president; which system has been proclaimed— 
socialist or democratic. 


The state security system is fundamentally flawed. There- 
fore it 1s not amenable to simple reforming or to renewal on 
paper. And it will not be amenable. 


One wonders: If state security, on the one hand, is incapable 
of protecting the president, the government, and society and, 
on the other, in crisis situations makes the president, the 
government, and society endlessly glance back at it in fear, in 
order to see whether or not it will stab them in the back, 
whether it will support them or go over to the other side of the 
barricades, then why are such state security organs neces- 
sary—to the president, the government, and the taxpayers 
who maintain this army? If they are necessary, then why? 


14 Dec, p 7] 
[Text] Why? 


Why was it that the democrats who came to power in the 
wake of August 1991—the selfsame democrats who kept on 
about the need to eliminate the political police at all rallies 
and demonstrations during the perestroyka years—why was 
it that they were unwilling to actually do this? 


Why is it that today not a single election campaign program 
of a single political bloc styling itself democratic (including 
the bloc headed by Sergey Kovalev, well-known dissident 
and detainee) actually raises this question? 


Finally, why is it that Boris Yeltsin, who has had more 
experiences with the Chekists than any other politician of 
the perestroyka years—a man whom they tried to discredit, 
a man whose reputation they tried to ruin using Intelligence 
Disinformation Service forces (in the West) and all possible 
contacts with ideological counterintelligence (in his own 
country), a man who was literally besieged from all quarters 
by bugging his office, his home, and even his bathroom, by 
photographing him from trucks driving past his dacha, by 
making him the target of close shadowing, and so on and so 
forth—why has he been so reluctant to take this dangerous 
but absolutely necessary step? After all, Yeltsin has spent his 
life in the top echelons of the Soviet party nomenklatura, he 
remembers how the KGB was revived during the post- 
Khrushchev years, and he knows the force that has been 
and, to a certain extent, still 1s represented by the KGB, no 
matter how it may be dubbed nowadays (even 1n conditions 
of general chaos and collapse). Is he afraid? Possibly. Was he 
intoxicated by his victory in August [1991] and did he 
overestimate his strength—could he have decided that, 
having tackled the [CPSU] Central Committee, he would 
also succeed in tackling the Lubyanka? This also sounds 
plausible. But | assume that the main reason (or reasons) 
should nonetheless be sought elsewhere 


During that promising fall of 1991, by dint of fate and 
journalistic interest, | happened to be on various commis- 
sions, both state and parliamentary, investigating the KGB's 
activity. All these commissions were mainly composed of 
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pleasant, intelligent, and influential people, primarily well- 


known politicians, all of whom without exception spoke of 


the need to disband the KGB. Even papers were being 
written on this subject. Thus, one of our newspapers carried 
a sensational article under the headline “The USSR KGB 
Must Be Liquidated,” for which Sergey Stepashin, state 
commission chairman at the time and currently first deputy 
minister of security, really caught it from the powers that be. 
There was less and less talk about disbanding the KGB. 
Eventually it ceased altogether. Different topics were being 
raised. There was talk about the complex political situation. 
There was talk that Gorbachev was taking charge of the 
most powerful sections of State Security (which was true). 
There was talk that Ukraine, by nationalizing KGB property 
on its territory, was expropriating Russia’s property. And 
generally, that the Union republics had no intention what- 
soever of disbanding their state security organs, so was it 
worth Russia’s while to hurry and remain defenseless? 


To put it briefly, there was need for the KGB in that 
political game. It started being put into play: by Gorbachev 
against Yeltsin, by Yeltsin against Gorbachev, by the Rus- 
sian president’s supporters against Khasbulatov’s sup- 
porters and vice versa. Later on | was to find out that, even 
during that fall [of 1991], the government communications 
telephones—whether at the Russian White House or at the 
Union, as it still was, Kremlin—were being carefully mon- 
itored, and reports on opponents’ confidential conversa- 
tions were laid on the desks of the parties to the conflicts. 


The KGB was thus called back into service, including by the 
democrats. An historic chance was thus missed to eliminate 
the political police quietly and without bloodshed. During 
that fall and winter | spent many days in the Lubyanka 
corridors and offices (until | was dismissed from the commis- 
sion as a superfluous witness) and I can claim: Had Yeltsin 
decided to take this step at that time (and Gorbachev could 
not have prevented him), the Chekists would have obeyed 
and would have offered no resistance. Scared to death by the 
outcome of the August putsch, they were convinced that this 
was the Committee’s end. Even they made this mistake. As 
for us, naive as we are, our illusions are altogether excusable. 


The KGB was called back into service in its most disgusting 
manifestation—in the sphere of bugging and shadowing 
political opponents. These are very dangerous games. First, 
such favors—if one could use this expression—have to be 
paid for; second, there emerges a dependence on the Chek- 
ists who become suppliers of information which the powers 
that be prefer to keep quiet; third, the Committee men’s 
hands are untied—people like Aleksandr Sergeyevich [ref- 
erence to Security Ministry staffer] were quickly reassured 
that no matter what colors were brandished by those in 
power, whether the [USSR] red or the [Russian] tricolor, 
they needed them and they were hardly likely to be punished 
for any initiative they may have taken (like bugging a 
well-informed journalist's telephone, for example). 


“It is exactly like ‘experimenting’ with drugs: As soon as a 
politician reads through the transcripts of his opponent's 
bugged telephone conversations, he is hooked and can no 
longer manage without this information,” I was told by a 
high-ranking Committee man. 
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The country has witnessed what happened during the next 
two years, when the executive and legislative branches of 
power clashed. Hardly anyone had any doubts that 
Rutskoy’s briefcases and Makarov’s tape recordings shared 
a common source. And so did, incidentally, the revelations 
published in the newspaper DEN. The State Security's 
Audio Monitoring Section continued to function normally. 
Telephones in the White House were being bugged, espe- 
cially those of deputies disloyal to Khasbulatov—I would 
refer you to Sergey Kovalev for specific examples. But so 
were also the telephones of those loyal to the speaker. 
Businessmen’s offices were being bugged: Two “bugs” were 
discovered by the Russian Commodities and Raw Materials 
Exchange Security Service during a routine sweep of Kon- 
stantin Borovoy’s office in the summer of 1993. How can 
the Chekists be blamed for this, when the authorities 
themselves were forcing them to do this work? The best 
Security Ministry men left, the worst—those who were 
totally useless for anything else—continued to work as in the 
past, during the “watching and waiting regime”: The Com- 
mittee men, just like we, did not know who would emerge 
victorious from the emerging dyarchy and kept gathering 
materials. | had spent about a year abroad—l returned 
toward the end of the summer and was amazed to discover 
that people had again stopped holding normal telephone 
conversations: “We'd better discuss this one on one.” | 
asked a colonel whom I knew: Surely we are not back to the 
times of total shadowing? He replied: “Hardly total, but 
there is no smoke without a fire....” 


Thus, the first reason why the new powers did not eliminate 
the KGB lies in the mentality of our Russian politicians who 
assume that “audiovisual shadowing” is a normal and accept- 
able means of waging political struggle. And any function, 
according to the great physiologist Sechenov, produces a 
relevant organ. Surely the outcome of the September-October 
events has convinced them that “briefcases” and “tape 
recordings” are totally useless (as a matter of fact, journalists 
acquire such information just as easily and without bugging 
anyone)? That by doing so they only bind themselves hand 
and foot, discredit the country and its branches of power, and 
end up powerless in critical situations? 


There was, however, another reason why the KGB was not 
eliminated. This, | think, will be better appreciated by the 
progressive public. 


A few months following the appointment of Yevgenty 
Savostyanov, one of the founders of the “Democratic 
Russia’ movement, as leader of Moscow’s State Security, he 
summoned one of his subordinates, a lieutenant colonel by 
all accounts. He offered him a senior position. The lieu- 
tenant colonel asked what his duties would entail. “Keeping 
an eye on Communists,” was the answer. The lieutenant 
colonel turned the job down: “I myself was a party member 
and it would be inappropriate for me to....” 


Nonetheless others, who until yesterday used to hunt down 
dissidents and perestroyka democrats, took on the job. On 
what grounds, one might well ask? Yes, party functionaries 
who—apart from a few exceptions—had failed to find 
themselves new jobs in business or the territorial organs of 
power could—and did—form opposition groups. But were 
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there any reports that they were planning any terrorist 
acts—no; were they illegally buying weapons—no; but could 
they have done either? Yes, they could have. Let me take the 
liberty of reminding readers that, back in the thirties, the 
NKVD detained and shot our compatriots on the basis of 
“he did not do it, but he could have done it.” The Supreme 
Court Plenum decree of the time (1928) was entitled “On 
Direct and Indirect Complicity in Counterrevolutionary 
Crime”: “...actions when the perpetrator, even though not 
pursuing a directly counterrevolutionary objective, ...should 
have foreseen the socially dange ous nature of the conse- 
quences of his actions.” To put it briefly, this is arbitrary 
rule. Surely, in light of our history, none of us needs to be 
told that the innocent will certainly suffer as a result? But 
the most important point is this: Allowing the Chekists to 
shadow political parties again means untying their hands 
and making each and every one of us their target. 


Meanwhile the real terrorist organizations—Barkashov’s 
gunmen—were remarkably pursuing their training. For two 
years running the press—without any help from the KGB or 
specialized equipment—kept writing that profascist parties 
and associations were being created in the country, that 
detachment of gunmen were being formed, and that 
weapons were being stockpiled. True enough, First Deputy 
Security Minister Sergey Stepashin told me in a recent 
interview that “State Security had on two occasions filed 
reports on Barkashov’s men with the General Prosecutor’s 
Office which failed to respond, while the Ministry of Justice 
registered Barkashov’s organization in the summer of 1993 
as a young people’s patriotic association.” The conclusions 
are obvious: Either the authorities were deliberately playing 
up to the national-patriots, or we are being led by incompe- 
tent people who have no idea what they are doing, or the 
Committee’s men were not too skillful in presenting their 
evidence and not too persistent in their submissions. 


But the main point is this: What 1s the result? The result of 
the fact that State Security is engaged in conventional 
political investigation instead of actively dealing with the 
state's security? We know the answer: Snipers in the White 
House and the Moscow pogroms during the night of 3-4 
October. 


A brief diversion: Back in 1978 the U.S. Congress adopted 
a new charter of the FBI. It is enshrined therein that the FBI 
is prohibited from conducting investigations involving citi- 
zens’ political and religious views. Do not imagine that the 
Americans have it much easier than we do: the most diverse 
people with the most diverse political views flock to the 
United States from all over the world, they have Commu- 
nists, they have fascists, they have Ku Kluxers—you name 
them and you will find them there. But the Americans got 
their fingers burned by McCarthyism, by Hoover (head of 
the FBI for many years, who compiled dossiers on everyone, 
including presidents), and by Nixon’s impeachment, and 
realized: even in a country with a legal basis like the United 
States (where any telephone bugging must be sanctioned not 
by the prosecutor, who files the charges, but by the court), it 
is dangerous to give the secret services the right to conduct 
political investigations—dangerous from the viewpoint of 
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observing ordinary citizens’ rights and from the viewpoint 
of normal functioning by society and the state. 


But, during the aforementioned interview, Sergey Stepashin 
said that he deems it necessary to “revive the Fiver” (in 
other words the Fifth Directorate or ideological counterin- 
telligence): “It ought to function along the structures line,” 
in other words along the line of political parties and move- 
ments. | would take the liberty of reminding readers that 
even KGB Chairman Viadimir Kryuchkov, when giving 
instructions to that selfsame ‘Fiver’ to shadow public 
organizations and parties, also claimed that this was being 
done in order to prevent them accidentally “taking a swipe 
at the state system and the citizens’ constitutional rights.” 
This ended with August 1991. 


Finally, one more reason which could possibly explain why 
Russia’s president lacked the courage to disband the KGB. 
It is that Yeltsin has spent his life in the former structures of 
power and, despite all his dislike for the KGB—which | do 
not doubt—he cannot imagine the state functioning nor- 
mally without this structure. This, | was told by many 
interlocutors from Yeltsin's really close entourage, is the 
effect of stereotype thinking: under the bad Gorbachev 
(Brezhnev, Andropov) the KGB was also bad, but under 
him, Yeltsin, the Chekists will be good—he will manage to 
cope with them, he will manage to run them, he will manage 
to put them under his personal control. Tragic delusion! 


First, the Chekists will never forgive Yeltsin—nor will many 
people in the Army—for the Union’s destruction. It must be 
borne in mind that the KGB selected and the KGB itself 
educated people with certain political views—others did not 
manage to keep up and, like Kalugin or Rubanov, were 
simply sacked. 


Second, the Chekists will not forgive Yeltsin for the fear and 
humiliation they experienced after August 1991. 


Third, they will not forget that, from being society’s elite 
and people who would kick open the door to any minister’s 
office, they have become—as many of them feel—the 
“scapegoats” for all mistakes by politicians and people who 
are, to put it mildly, not held in very high respect by society 
and the press. 


Fourth, fifth, and sixth—the Chekists today are fighting for 
their bread and butter. Many of them are afraid that they 
would be left out in the street, jobless, if State Security were 
to be disbanded. Specialists have been and still are leaving 
the KGB—those who have somewhere else to go. But they 
can be counted only in hundreds. The thousands upon 
thousands of others have nowhere else to go. Their special- 
ized field 1s political investigation. They cannot do anything 
else. They have not been trained to do anything else. 
Therefore, their task 1s to prove that they are needed and the 
money they are paid is not wasted. And they do prove tt. 
They will do their best to carry on proving it. This 1s, after 
all, a matter of their families’ survival. 


One last point. Let us ponder the fact that, following the 
soviets’ elimination, State Security 1s virtually the sole federal 
institution of power to have retained a vertical structure of 
management (center-oblast-city-rayon) and, by dint of the 
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organization’s militarized nature, it is capable of ensuring 
execution of its orders—even in the conditions of our polit- 
ical and economic chaos. What are these orders likely to be? 


The question which arises is natural and customary for 
Russia: What is to be done? 


17 Dec p 5] 


[Text] During the weeks following the October events, 
representatives of the supreme power repeatedly said that 
the most serious reforms would be implemented in state 
security and the Army. 


Nobody actually specified what kind of reforms. 


Rumors started circulating: that state security would again be 
fused with the militia, that the Federal Agency of Govern- 
ment Communications and Information [FAGCI] would be 
subordinated to the Main Protection Directorate, that the 
Ministry of Security would be disbanded altogether, and that 
yet another office would be created in the government—that 
of vice premier for security matters. 


All this talk and all these rumors go to prove just one thing: 
there is no real program for eliminating the political police 
and creating a civilized secret services community. There is, 
however, a desire to shift the “building blocks” around. 


However, there can be no program (and if programs do 
appear, they will once again prove to be a costly piece of 
fiction) until a specific decision is made, point by point, as 
to what this specific state— Russia—with its definite form of 
state government (strong presidential power with a parlia- 
ment empowered as legislator) and economic system (a 
powerful state sector plus private enterprise) considers it 
necessary to defend; and what our national interests are 
(which ones need to be protected, since by no means all need 
to be) both outside and inside the country. 


Since the most important reason why reforms in state 
security failed before they had hardly started is that, as is 
customary in our fatherland, the “cart” was put before the 
“horse”: Without deciding where and in what direction this 
“horse” should go, the “cart” was loaded with the baggage— 
taking a chance that no one would be crushed. Regrettably, 
that is not the case. The KGB is a fairly complex system that 
was created and perfected over a period of 75 (!) years to fit 
a very definite—totalitarian—type of state. Consequently, it 
is in the very least naive to think that you can take this 
system, rejig it, and implant it in a country that has 
proclaimed a democratic path of development. 


After all, the idea of the disintegration of the KGB, which 
Vadim Bakatin tried to put into effect, was quite sensible. 
This idea boiled down to, first, destroying the monster— 
“the state within a state’”—and second, after dividing up the 
committee into a number of fairly autonomous depart- 
ments, giving the government and the president a chance to 
obtain information from several relatively independent 
sources (rather than one, as before). 


And this idea has to some extent been achieved: Information 
from the intelligence service, the FAGCI, and the Security 
Ministry seems to come from each department separately. 
Admittedly, it is not very clear who on high collects this 
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information, compares, analyzes, and selects it, that is who 
performs the role of Kryuchkov [former KGB chairman] (and 
if it is One man, that is a very bad thing) and then conveys the 
information to the president or the premier 


So in theory Bakatin was right. 


But the whole trouble is that in practice the KGB cannot be 
divided up into special services independent of one another. 
That is impossible. It is like trying to separate Siamese twins 
who may have two heads (in our case three) but have the 
same vital organs. Medically there is one solution—a lethal 
one—but in terms of the KGB, which is what we are 
concerned with, there are two: political investigation [polit- 
icheskiy sysk] as a sphere where chekists are particularly 
well trained (and all operational-technical facilities 
remained at their full disposal) has survived, but the com- 
mittee is plainly unable to exercise the functions of a secret 
service (those that were necessary to avoid the October 
corrida in the center of Moscow). “It’s beyond me how 
intelligence operates without counterintelligence, counterin- 
telligence without the Eighth Main Directorate (ciphers and 
protection of information channels are now part of the 
FAGCI—Ye.A.), and the Protection Service without coun- 
terintelligence,’ Vladimir Semichastnyy, KGB chairman 
during the Khrushchev era, said in astonishment during a 
recent conversation with the author. 


In short, let us cut the cackle: it 1s clear that the former main 
directorates and directorates are continuing to collaborate 
and operate as they did before, although they are far worse 
at it in the absence of a single boss and with the growing 
number of documents and agreements of various kinds. 
Hence the desire to once again merge someone with 
someone else, subordinate someone to someone else and, 
ultimately, preserve the KGB as it was by any means. 


Let us stop deluding ourselves: the whole does not change as a 
result of changing the position of the components, and trying to 
reform the KGB using the forces of the KGB itself and within 
the whole flawed system is a futile, pointless exercise. 


If the intentions of wiruing up the KGB are sincere, strictly 
speaking, the doors of the Lubyanka should be shut and sealed 
immediately and, while continuing to pay chekists’ wages, a 
start should be made on creating a civilized intelligence com- 
munity. That will be cheaper for the state and society. 


But in order for this to occur it is first necessary to decide not 
only the tasks facing the intelligence community but also what 
funds the state has at its disposal for this community. Since a 
secret service is an extremely costly thing and it is a luxury for 
a poor country to have the kind of system that we have now. 


As under Kryuchkov, | did not succeed in finding out what 
the Security Ministry's budget is today, not to mention the 
intelligence budget or the FAGCI budget: that is still a big 
secret. But this is a vast sum of money: in the past the annual 
budget of just one of the scientific research institutes under 
just the KGB Operational-Technical Directorate (the direc- 
torate is now part of the Security Ministry) totaled $2 
million or—at today’s rate of exchange—2.4 billion rubles. 


I was not too lazy to telephone the FBI press service in 
Washington. I was told that the FBI budget for Fiscal 1994 
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(that is October 1993 through October 1994) is $2.038 
billion—$63 million more than last year. I found the pre- 
vious years’ figures in the handbook entitled “World 
Almanac and Book of Facts,’ which has a print run of 
several million copies in the United States. 


I suspect that the Security Ministry’s budget is smaller. But 
] would like to know how much it ts specifically. Not out of 
pure curiosity: ordinary taxpayers’ and (or) special parlia- 
mentary commissions’ knowledge of secret service expendi- 
ture is one of the most effective means of monitoring these 
departments: when every kopek has to be accounted for to 
independent experts, kopeks are spent more cautiously 
(bugging telephones is a costly business). The former 
Supreme Soviet was not aware of and did not control the 
Security Ministry budget. 


So, expenditure has been calculated and potential deter- 
mined, then what? There are plenty of viewpoints on this 
and it is up to the special government commission, which 
probably comprises professional chekists, lawyers, and 
political scientists who have studied democratic countries’ 
experience of defending themselves against the secret ser- 
vices, to decide which option is the most acceptable for 
Russia. I will just cite some ideas—synthesizing what many 
of my interlocutors said. 


First. There can be no Security Ministry (or ministry of 
truth or love). Since the word “ministry” presupposes a 
department controlling a definite sphere of the state, like, 
for instance, the Finance Ministry controls the sphere of the 
money supply. State security should not control a single 
segment of the state—it ought to ensure the security of the 
segments and spheres that need it, i.e., be a service. 


Second. As there will not be a ministry, the question will 
probably arise of to whom, for instance, the Security Min- 
istry’s counterintelligence and other directorates should be 
subordinate. | am convinced that they should be subordi- 
nate to civilian departments; that is, to those whom they are 
supposed to serve. Why is that important? Because in that 
case it will not be the KGB or Security Ministry generals and 
colonels that will decide against whom they are to defend 
state security, but civilians (not politicians or civil servants) 
who have no connection with the organs via wages, rank, or 
career. It is they who will set counterintelligence personnel 
concrete tasks. But it will be up to the professionals “how” 
these tasks are carried out. 


But | digress. Certainly, after Barannikov’s resignation 
President Yeltsin said that politicians will no longer be in 
charge of the state security service, only professionals. But 
the point is not that Barannikov was a good or a bad 
politician or that he supported or opposed Yeltsin, but that 
the power ministries were allowed to engage in politics. 
There was a confusion of concept in our country. The Army 
or state security starts to be “embroiled” “in politics” when 
this Army or this state security begin deciding autono- 
mously, as they see fit, to whom they should be subordinate, 
whether they should be subordinate at all, or whether to 
remain neutral. But that is incidental. 


In the United State the FBI, which is assigned counterintel- 
ligence functions within the country and the fight against 
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terrorism (jobs tackled by two Security Ministry director- 
ates), is part of the Justice Department. Admittedly, there 
the Justice Department—and this is important—is led by 
the general prosecutor, or—to give the precise translation— 
the attorney general (the president’s appointee for affairs of 
justice). There is the view that counterintelligence, like 
military intelligence and even intelligence, insofar as its 
fight against foreign special services is concerned, should be 
made subordinate to the president's Security Council, which 
will coordinate the activity of these special services. 


Specialists believe that the Security Ministry’s audio moni- 
toring and visual surveillance [naruzhnoye nablyudeniye] 
directorates should be made subordinate to the prosecutor’s 
office so that unrestricted access to operational-technical 
facilities is securely sealed off and spying [podglyadivaniye] 
and bugging services stop spying on and bugging ordinary 
citizens and politicians as the chekists see fit and are 
used—with prior authorization from the prosecutor or a 
court, of course —to combat criminals regardless of the post 
that these criminals hold. Moreover, in the selfsame United 
States there is a whole list of grounds for which authoriza- 
tion can be demanded for tapping a telephone—suspicion 
that so-and-so has violated the law is not enough, quite 
definite evidence is needed. 


The reader may ask: Who will deal with political parties and 
movements which, God forbid, once again start forming 
detachments of thugs? The thugs will be dealt with by the 
Directorate for the Fight Against Terrorism, no matter whose 
jurisdiction—the Justice Ministry or the General Prosecu- 
tor’s Office—it comes under, while political parties and 
movements will be dealt with by the Justice Ministry, which 
registers political and public organizations, holds their docu- 
ments and rules, and has the right to visit meetings of these 
organizations and terminate their activity if they are in 
breach of the Constitution and the law. Just as it will have the 
right to set the Directorate for the Fight Against Terrorism a 
mission if the ministry has corresponding facts at its disposal. 


In a whole series of countries secret services are formed under 
other departments—not necessarily those to do with the law. 
For instance, under the Finance Ministry. Our Ministry of 
Industry has things to defend insofar as protecting the inter- 
ests of state enterprises is concerned. In this respect the 
Security Ministry's Economic Counterintelligence Direc- 
torate has accumulated vast experience. 


The main thing is that there is no need to be afraid that we 
will have a lot of secret services. In the United States the 
KGB's functions are exercised by 28 varying directorates, 
bureaus, agencies, and organizations. The situation is 
remarkable in that most of these special services are main- 
tained by the same source—the state purse. And therefore 
keep a very careful eye on one another and report breaches 
of the law by their rivals to a special Congressicnal commis- 
sion. Which spells big trouble, including a reduction in state 
subsidies. 


That is why, incidentally, God help us if the authorities 
decide to amalgamate the Security Ministry's Directorate 
for the Fight Against Organized Crime with the militia. We 
citizens will only lead a more peaceful life if the two 
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different services are unfailingly subordinate to different 
departments and protect us from bandits and mafiosi. 


Third. Plenty of people in our fatherland are studying the 
question of what will happen to the political police’s archives, 
which contain information about its secret helpers— 
informers. 


It seems sensible for at least two preventive measures to be 
taken. First, close these archives and only allow access to 
them on the personal instructions of the general prosecutor 
or the chairman of the Supreme Court. Second, a special 
edict of the Russian president will evidently be required 
freeing all informers recruited on political grounds from any 
obligation to the state and the special services and forbid- 
ding KGB men under penalty of prosecution from hassling 
their victims. The future of the archives will piv ably be 
decided by the State Duma, which will also have to create 
the legal space in which the secret services will operate. 
Since the laws adopied by the former parliament are for the 
most part geared to yesterday’s situation and the political 
police’s place in the state. 


It is quite obvious that State Duma and Federation Council 
members and presidential administration staffers should 
undergo a corresponding check guaranteeing that their 
actions cannot be modified (by blackmail) by former or 
present Lubyanka personnel. It is untrue that this consti- 
tutes a breach of human rights—so-and-so may refuse such 
a check, but in that case he will probably find tt more 
convenient to work in a commercial structure where there is 
no need to undergo the ordeal. It cannot be helped: politi- 
cians do not have a private life—that is why in the civilized 
world they declare their income, and that ts also why they 
are not protected against cameras at home. Those are the 
problems that go with the job. But if we do not take this step, 
we will once again end up witnessing sensational scandals, 
particularly on the eve of important political decisions, and 
surprise changes of views on the part of our elected deputies, 
as happened in the former Supreme Soviet. “I sometimes 
look at our Russian parliamentarians,” | was told by a 
prominent KGB boss during the winter of 1990, “‘and see so 
many of our people there....” 


When Vergilius Chepaitis—one of the most renowned 
Lithuanian politicians, who was uncovered as a KGB 
agent—was asked what he felt when the whole republic 
knew that he was the informer code-named “‘Y uozas” [name 
as transliterated], Chepaitis replied: “I am the first free man 
in Lithuania.”” And he was right. 


There was recently a scandal in the Ukrainian parliament: 
“Our KGB began a series of well thought-out provocations 
against members of the parliament's democratic faction,” 
Genrikh Altunyan, well-known in the past as a rights 
defender (he spent seven years in the camps) and member of 
the Ukrainian parliament, said. “They take care of their 
most valuable agents and use them to express the ‘aspira- 
tions of the people’ and block reforms in legislative and 
executive organs of power.” 


...Parrots sold in pet stores are also afraid of flying out of 
their cage, but that is why they are parrots... 
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Lastly, another problem. Of course, if the political police is 
eliminated plenty of chekists—not only within the Security 
Ministry, but also in the intelligence service and the FAGCI 
(and they cannot avoid reform), will end up out of a job. 


Today around 137,000 people work for Russia’s Security 
Ministry, not counting the 200,000 border guards. Or one 
Security Ministry staffer for every 1,085 inhabitants of 
Russia, including babes in arms and old people. For compar- 
ison’s sake: in the United States there are around 7,800 
citizens for every FBI agent. A palpable difference, for all that 
such comparisons are relative. The number of FAGCI 
staffers, intelligence service and Main Protection Directorate 
personnel is another secret. However, according to certain 
data, all the former KGB’s directorates (along with the border 
guards) number around 500,000 men (one for every 297 
citizens). In the former Soviet Union, where there were 
another 14 republics in addition to Russia and twice as many 
people, there were around 700,000 personnel working for the 
KGB. 


So, the money freed up following the downsizing of this 
army of people, impossible for a country like Russia, where 
67 percent of the population live below the poverty line, 
should be spent on social protection for chekists and their 
families. Not to mention the fact that the actual process of 
eliminating the political police and creating secret services 
will require plenty of expenditure. 


| think that the government will have to issue corresponding 
edicts, whereby personnel discharged from the Security Min- 
istry and other services will have to have a chance of 
obtaining credit—nonrepayable or at a minimum rate of 
interest—to set up their own private detective agencies, guard 
services, consultancy agencies, firms protecting information 
channels for banks, commercial enterprises, and other busi- 
nesses, with corresponding tax concessions. It is quite pos- 
sible that the authorities themselves will set up these agencies. 
Today plenty of Security Ministry officers would like to leave 
their offices at the Lubyanka. But the best are not allowed to 
be discharged for months, while the worst.... The stupidest 
thing ‘iat we can do is drive underground, into mafia 
struc °° and bandit formations these people, who are highly 
profe: inal at their job, are able to operate state-of-the-art 
specia. auipment, and have a good command of weapons. It 
will be. «heaper for us from all angles—financial, political, 
and as far as society's moral health is concerned—to elimi- 
nate rather than preserve the political police. 


“The KGB is not an organization that can be improved or 
worsened,” Lev Timofeyev, another well-known rights 
defender and, naturally, long-term camp inmate, wrote. 
“The KGB is how society is; it is a disease of the public 
conscience. Society will only recover once the KGB has been 
destroyed.” 


Now two final comments. 


| would like to advise people who, like my colleague, they try 
to summon to the Lubyanka and ask to cooperate in secret. 
Stop being afraid of chekists. The political police has always 
lived and still lives on our fear. Although there are plenty of 
courageous people working for the KGB, the very ideology 
of the department is a cowardly one. The “Aleksandr 
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Sergeyeviches” [reference to intelligence staffer mentioned 
in first part of article] are afraid of publicity, they are afraid 
when they encounter opposition. 


Now for my second comment: | realize the anger that this 
article will cause in the Lubyanka: “A journalist is once 
again butting in with advice as to what to do with the KGB.” 


My response is that a journalist's function is to implement 
people's constitutional right to knowledge. Including knowl- 
edge about what goes on in state security organs. Our future 
and, what is immeasurably more important, that of our 
children depends on whether the political police survives or 
whether it ts eliminated. 


That is why | ask once again as | asked almost four years ago 
in an article in MOSKOVSKIYE NOVOSTI: “Lubyanka”: 
Will there be an end to this? 


Former Intelligence Aide on Rumored Shake-Up 
PM0612184393 Moscow KOMSOMOLSKAYA 
PRAVDA in Russian 4 Dec 93 p 3 


{Interview with Viktor Ivanenko, former chairman of the 
RSFSR KGB, by Vladimir Zaynetdinov under “From the 
Life of the Special Services” rubric: “Cold Heads Must Be 
Replaced by Clean Hands”—first 16 paragraphs are edito- 
rial introduction] 


[Text] Rumors of the reform, or, rather, of the disbandment 
of the Security Ministry and the establishment of several 
independent special services on the basis of it appeared after 
the October events. The Security Ministry denied the 
rumors. The presidential administration’s current informa- 
tion center officially did the same. Nevertheless the editorial 
office is in possession of a kind of working plan for the 
restructuring of the secret department. Your KOMSOMOL- 
SKAYA PRAVDA correspondent sought clarification from 
the ministry's leaders. But to no avail. Major General 
Aleksey Kondaurov, chief of the Security Ministry’s Public 
Relations Center, refused to discuss the subject. 


From the plan for the restructuring of the Security Ministry: 


The main aim of the reform of the state security services 
should be to to transform them, on the one hand, into an 
effective counterintelligence and, on the other hand, infor- 
mation analysis and forecasting service. 


To this end it is necessary to: 


|. Carry out a gradual but sufficiently drastic purge of the 
Security Ministry apparatus, using first and foremost the 
existing rules governing maximum term of service and the 
reappraisal mechanism, bring in new leadership personnel. 
During the reappraisal very close attention should be paid to 
former staff of the Sth service (in the KGB its task was to 
combat dissidence—Zaynetdinov). 


2. Ensure that the rather conservative and private world of 
the Security Ministry is constantly influenced by democratic 
ideas. A large section of the Security Ministry collective 
cannot even be described as having any allegiance to the 
policy of democratic reforms. 
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3, Carry out certain functional and structural organizational 
transformations: 


a) finally remove the force structures from the Security 
Ministry, in particular the border troops, leaving only the 
force subunits required to resolve operational tasks in 
conditions of extreme need; 


b) abolish the investigative functions of the Security Min- 
istry, transferring them to prosecution organs; 


c) examine the question of removing from the Security 
Ministry the departments involved in combating organized 
crime and corruption. 


d) limit the sphere of action and cut the staff of military 
counterintelligence, leaving it only the functions of guarding 
military secrets and interpreting the mood in the military. 


e) provide for the creation of a section capable of forecasting 
and localizing criminal manifestations of political 
extremism and terrorism. 


4. Reduce to a minimum the recruitment of agents via the 
use of compromising material, intimidation, or bribery (the 
KGB used to recruit mainly through coercion). 


5. Revise all the Security Ministry's normative and meth- 
odological documents that reflect to a significant degree the 
special services’ goals and tasks under a totalitarian regime 


6. It is necessary to step up rehabilitation work and continue 
the declassification of Security Ministry archives and the 
effective suspension of their transfer to the state vaults. 


We asked Viktor Ivanenko, former chairman of the RSFSR 
KGB and subsequently director of the Federal Security 
Agency, a man who was instrumental in the creation of these 
departments and who worked in the state security system for 
more than 20 years, to comment on this mysterious document 
(we were able to identify its highly influential and highly 
qualified authors). He is currently vice president of the 
Russian oil company “Yukos,” the sixth largest in the world. 


“We must not only reform the Security Ministry, but the 
entire Russian security system as well,” he believes. “The 
State security organs must not be allowed to continue to set 
their own agenda via ‘their own people in the power 
structures. 


“Finally, we must also have a system for monitoring the 
special services, which are less supervised now than ever 
before. Remember the very revealing parliamentary check 
last year. 


“Deputies came to the Security Ministry and talked with 
some leading personnel. Then a ministry staffer was asked 
to provide information. He showed it to Barannikov first. 
Viktor Pavlovich made some amendments—that was how 
the report on the ‘check’ came into being.” 


{Zaynetdinov] The popular view is that leading personnel of 
the Security Ministry and some of the staff are politically 
conservative, so they do not want any reforms. 


[Ivanenko] If there is a conservative attitude, it 1s mani- 
fested in a different area. The old rule of providing the top 
state leaders with doctored information they will like still 
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applies after all these years. The political caliber of some of 
today’s leaders is such that they cannot tolerate “negative” 
things and senior special services personnel lack the courage 
to put such things on their desks. 


There is another reason for the apparent conservativeness of 
the Security Ministry personnel. The KGB organs once 
“processed” many of the current representatives of the 
authorities and know much more about them. 


There are no friends in intelligence and counterintelligence. 
As for us.... When | was director of the the Federal Security 
Agency, foreign “advisers” who were installing their own 
computers and processing incoming information used to 
wander freely around the corridors of government build- 
ings. I tried to fight against this, but it was regarded as bad 
form to do that at the time. 


There have been no changes either in another important 
sphere—combating terrorism. Today directorate “T”’ of the 
Security Ministry (the counterterrorism directorate— 
Zaynetdinov) only reacts when acts of terrorism have been 
committed. The fight against terrorism in the international 
understanding of the word has been discontinued altogether. 
Nothing has been established to replace the old system of 
political investigation, and there is no system to guard against 
violent anticonstitutional actions. Even former high-powered 
state security analysts, instead of forecasting the development 
of the October situation in the “White House,” are informing 
the government of an attempt by a U.S. diplomat to approach 
the parliament building. 


The special service is obliged to deal with political investi- 
gation. But only in respect of those who are trying to combat 
the authorities by armed methods. 


The old cadres will not be able to handle this: in recent years 
they have developed a stubborn immunity to such work— 
not without journalists’ assistance, incidentally. New people 
with legai skills are needed, together with a reliable mecha- 
nism of legal protection against illegal interference by spe- 
cial services in citizens’ private lives. 


{Zaynetdinov] The authors of the document state that it 1s 
time to stop the almost universal recruitment of agents via the 
use of compromising material, intimidation, and bribery. 


[Ivanenko] I do not go along with this. Many of our agents 
overated voluntarily, on the basis of ideological conviction. 
Although, of course, there were many who agreed to coop- 
erate with the KGB out of fear of damaging their future. But 
the methods of intimidation, blackmail, and bribery were 
used to recruit agents from a hostile environment. 


But the range of questions to be tackled using agents must be 
significantly reduced, leaving just combat tasks. 


The fight against corruption, smuggling, and organized 
crime must be left to the state security organs for the 
moment. It would be dangerous to create a separate struc- 
ture with those functions. Healthy competition between the 
Security Ministry and Internal Affairs Ministry ts actually 
useful today. [Ivanenko ends] 


Many people in the Security Ministry believe it ceased to be 
a forces ministry when, two months before the October 
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events, it lost its last “Vympel” special subunit (former 
special force of the former First Main Directorate of the 
USSR KGB, now under the Russian Federation president's 
Main Protection Administration, along with “Alfa”— 
Zaynetdinov), But for some reason they “forget” the border 
troops. Say what you like, the border troops are currently one 
of the most comnbat-capable units, having aircaft and a fleet, 
an intelligence capability, and special forces. Despite its 
specific mission, it can quite easily carry out other tasks if 
ordered to do so. 


Viktor Ivanchenko has his own opinion of the border troops 
and special forces: 


[Ivanenko] Are they currently an obstacle to someone in the 
Security Ministry system? | see no threat to society. “Alfa” 
and “Vympel” are more vital to the Security Ministry than 
to the Main Protection Administration—specifically in the 
context of stepping up the fight against terrorism. Subunits 
dealing with organized crime should have similar groups. 


[Zaynetdinov] Viktor Valentinovich, who should be in 
charge of military counterintelligence? The authors of the 
working document propose that its powers be significantly 
curtailed by ending its functions of political punitive organ 
[isklyuchiv funktsii politicheskogo karatelnogo organa]. 


{Ivanenko] Certainly not the Defense Ministry. Otherwise tt 
would be a pocket counterintelligence body. Its main pur- 
pose is to protect the forces against infiltration by other 
states’ special services and to combat terrorism. At the same 
time, | believe that counterintelligence should not perform 
police functions, which it 1s often lumbered with these days. 
[Ivanenko ends] 


When talking about reforms at the Security Ministry we must 
touch on the question of rehabilitation. There is a presidential 
edict ordering the transfer of state security archives, aside 
from ongoing ones of course, to the state vaults. But the entire 
archive administration at the Security Ministry is still pub- 
licly funded. Several dozen officers have made careers leafing 
through old files and presenting their works to the public. But 
the prosecutor's office should handle the rehabilitation of 
citizens who were innocent victims. 


If we analyze the events of this year we may arrive at the 
conclusion that the Security Ministry is incapable of evaluating 
the sociopolitical situation in Russia. The all-seeing eye of the 
security services somehow failed to spot the criminal politicized 
structures with their illegal armed formations. The events of 23 
February, | May, and 3-5 October confirmed this. 


The fight against organized crime and corruption which the 
Security Ministry is advocating is inadequate too. Matters 
reached the point where the mafia was staging shootouts near 
the ministry's walls. (Remember the 26 May shooting of two 
people at the “Savoy” Hotel cafe—favorite haunt of our 
counterintelligence officers, 150 meters fron the security 
minister's office.) 


But the worrying thing is: Was it accidental that the idea of 
another reorganization of the state security organs appeared on 
the eve of the elections and the adoption of a new Constitution? 
By tracing all previous state security changes we can identify a 
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pattern: As soon as big changes in the country’s life begin, the 
idea of reforming the special services surfaces. 


One way or another, there has not yet been any official 
reaction to these proposals. 


Minister Reviews Health Care Priorities 
044K0363A Moscow ARGUMENTY | FAKTY 
in Russian No 47, Nov 93 p 9 


[Interview with Colonel General Eduard Aleksandrovich 
Nechayev, Russian Federation minister of health, by 
ARGUMENTY I FAKTY correspondent I. Morzharetto; 
place and date not given: “It Is Not Necessary To Make a 
Murderer Out of Me’”’} 

[Text] 

{Morzharetto] Eduard Aleksandrovich, public health is a 
branch that is strictly civilian and specific, but you are a 
military man, a colonel general... And look at the headings 
of newspaper articles about your activity in the ministry: 
“General’s Enema,” “Bull in a China Shop,” “Soldiers Do 
Not Give Birth”... 


[Nechayev] Naturally, I read... Of course, while pointing out 
my military rank, the newspapers for some reason forget to 
add that my specialty is military doctor and heart surgeon 
and that I have been a doctor of sciences, a professor, and a 
corresponding member of the Academy of Medical Sciences 
for a long time now. I was the chief surgeon in Afghanistan, 
the chief surgeon of the Russian Army, and I directed the 


medical service during the elimination of the aftereffects of 


the earthquake in Armenia. | do not understand why | 
should be ashamed that | am military—I am proud of this. 
You know, after all in the West, to whose experience it 1s so 
fashionable to refer now. it is considered an honor to take on 
an officer for responsible work, especially a general. 


Nevertheless, the other day, I decided to retire from the post 
of chief of the Main Military Medical Directorate of the 
Ministry of Defense and to concentrate entirely on work in 
the Ministry of Health. 


{Morzharetto] You are being reproached for bringing a team 
of colonels with you to the Ministry of Health. 


{Nechayev] Yes, six people came with me, but again the fact 
that three of them, for example, are doctors of medical 
science is usually omitted. And tell me, why should I tolerate 
a person who is disorganized in the position of business 
manager? A good organizer is needed here, and Colonel 
Savitskiy (by the way, a professor and doctor of sciences) 
was able to set things right in a very short time. 


I was offered the position of minister several times, and | 
refused several times. Later, | understood: in our very 
difficult time, it is necessary to unite the efforts of civilian 
and military medicine. This was indicated by events in 
Abkhazia, Ossetia, Tajikistan, Pridnestrovye, and Moscow. 


I regard my predecessors in the ministerial post with great 
respect, but how could it be that the unity of the Ministry of 
Health, of which the sanitary and epidemiologic service 
were a part, is ruined? The president recently raised the 
question at the Security Council: What ts to be done; cholera 
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is coming from Afghanistan, and dozens of people have 
already died there? The sanitary and epidemiologic service 
should create a cordon. But what kind of a cordon is it, if it 
has only doctors who do not treat and who do not have even 
one hospital bed? | understand that the sanitary inspec- 
torate, which monitors the quality of food products, can be 
independent, but the epidemiologic service? | did not allow 
this kind of a section in the main medical directorate, and 
both attending physicians and health officers work together 
in Our garrisons. 


{Morzharetto] As the chief of the directorate, general, you 
could arrive at a garrison and remove any doctor who occupied 
a position there for a discrepancy. But as the Russian minister 
of health, do you have the right to dismiss an incompetent 
supervisor in a rayon health service department? 


[Nechayev] Unfortunately, both in the army and in the 
country, unique processes of division are going on. In 1989, 
| arrived with an inspection team on Ostrov Russkiy, where 
a training detachment of the Pacific Fleet was based. | 
discovered that the chief of the medical service was a 
good-for-nothing. | wrote a statement on releasing him from 
the position, once, twice... But the Navy department 
retained him. After eight months, there was a scandal, and 
as a result very many chiefs “were sacked.” 


As the minister of public health, | cannot remove a negligent 
official—only petition the local authorities. But I do not set 
such a task—to dismiss somebody. The task of the ministry 
is elsewhere—to be able to assist the public health organs in 
the localities. 


|Morzharetto] How are market relations in medicine compared 
to the free medical assistance that the former constitution 
guaranteed” 


[Nechayev] It should remain that way. | am not against the 
emergence of medical services requiring payment, but not 
instead of the already existing free services. 


It is often written that | am against the privatization of 
pharmacies. But look at what could happen—someone 
could privatize a pharmacy in the center of a city, and then 
open a commercial store or a bar in place of it. This should 
not happen under any circumstances. Therefore, under 
privatization, the profile of the pharmacy, its schedule of 
operations, etc., should absolutely be maintained. 


But if some person with initiative decides ‘ pen an 
additional pharmacy—for God’s sake, please, get a license 
and go to work. losif Kobzon opened a private pharmacy. 
There is even a doctor there 24 hours a day who receives and 
advises patients. Why should I be against such initiative? 


{Morzharetto] Since we have started to talk about pharma- 
cies, let us turn to medicines. Perhaps the most serious charge 
that is leveled against you ts that, after messing up the system 
of providing medicines to the population, you were unable to 
establish anything new. The credits granted by the West 
especially for these purposes are being wasted, the hard 
currency granted by the government ts lying unused, and at 
the same time your specialists are buying medicines at a price 
that 1s substantially higher than the world price. 
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[Nechayev] And your newspaper also branded me, and V. 
Akimochkin, my deputy in the GMU [Main Medical Direc- 
torate]}, with the fact that we bought medicine for the Ministry 
of Defense from some kind of a planning bureau, Kontinent, 
at inflated prices, although we never set our eyes on this 
bureau. Akimochkin bought them at a Moscow pharmaceu- 
tical house for rubles at a coefficient of 0.2 (that is, for 20 
percent of the stock exchange rate, and the rest is covered at 
the expense of the state—Ed.), and evidently he did not know 
from whom and at what price they were acquired abroad. 


A figure appeared in the press that $1.09 billion was allocated to 
the ministry for the purchase of medicines, of which $280 
million was cash and the rest, in the form of credits, credit lines, 
etc. And the newspapers are always assuring me that the money 
was allocated to me, that I do not know how to make use of it, 
that the people are suffering without medicines, etc. In fact, 
right now only $45 million was really allocated. And I did not 
decide by myself how to spend this money. A Ministry of Health 
commission decides, because it is necessary, given such limited 
resources, to buy what is needed most. 


Thus, the reason that I did not spend the money is because 
there is none. 


{[Morzharetto] But the credits? 


[Nechayev] Credits are supposed to have a ruble cover here, 
in Russia, at an exchange rate that is established for us by 
the Ministry of Finance and the Ministry of Economics. 
Previously, there was a coefficient of 0.2, then 0.5, and, 
now, 0.7. But this year, even rubles were not allocated to us, 
although a lot was promised. There is, of course, the EC 
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credit of almost $200 million, for which a ruble cover is not 
required—contracts have already been concluded here, but 
the Ministry of Finance still has not given its approval. 


This is what the situation is. It is not necessary to make a 
murderer out of me and to write that | am sitting on money 
while people are dying. | raise the question in the government 
all the time, and good decisions are always made: “allocate,” 
“provide,” etc., but, unfortunately, there is no money. 


{Morzharetto] In a word, the situation with the purchase of 
medicines is hopeless? 


{Nechayev] Not entirely. The situation, of course, is difficult, 
but it was possible now to unfreeze the old credit by India, 
and payments are expected from Poland and Slovenia. 


{Morzharetto] Do you plan to be involved with purchases 
yourself in the future? 


{Nechayev] Why? The ministry does not have to engage in 
purchases. It is involved in planning, it processes orders 
received from the territories, it analyzes them and makes 
recommendations—what kinds of preparations to purchase 
first, those that are second, and in what amount. The market 
conditions department ts studying prices. After all, it was owing 
to good market work that we were able to knock down the 
prices. And, now, after the success with insulin, | plan to 
conduct an anti-tumor attack—a series of negotiations on the 
purchases of oncological preparations. | will try to lower the 
price for them. In addition, | am prepared to entrust the 
conduct of purchases to any businessman and to any organiza- 
tion that has a right to do this, but on condition that the price 
will not be higher than that established by the Ministry of 
Health. 





The Health of the Nation... Is Getting Worse | 













































































1991 | . : 1992 
Birthrate per 1,000 population an ns 10.7 
Infant mortality rate per | ,000 live births Oo 17 8 . 18.0 
Mortality rate per 1,000 population —— | — a 4 | 12.2 
Maternal mortality rate per 100,000 live births 7 a | | §2.43 $0.7 
Incidence of contraction of malignant neoplasms per 100,000 persons - ; 266 0 : 271.6 
in the population | a _ . 
Number of people ill with malignant neoplasms per 100,000 persons tn | 1,151.0 1,172.0 
the population _ — 
Incidence of ilinesses of the blood circulation system per 100,000 of the adult population 
Total: a 12,168.0 12,545.7 
including hypertonic illness BO ~~ 2,569.7 2? 447.8 
ischemic heart ailment (IBS) with hypertonic sickness _ rs 1,654.6 — 1,713.0 
IBS with hypertonic sickness BS —[_ 1,949.4 2,129.7 
Infectious sick rate per 100,000 persons of the population: 
bacterial dysentery _ oe ; oe 7 | _ 146.6 | 101.4 
viral hepatitis 191.7 136.2 
diphtheria _ i _ Oe — | : I 3 2.6 
measles BS | 13.8 | 12.5 
chicken pox 484.0 §19 
in aimentie ieclion ‘ 743 | $0 
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Nadym Gas Complex Strike Activity Viewed 
944E0295A Moscow TRUD in Russian 30 Nov 93 
Evening Edition p 1 


[Article by Vladislav Pavlenko entitled “Commission in 
Nadym”’} 


[Text] Tyumen Oblast—A strike of enterprises and organi- 
zations in the construction complex of the Nadym oil and 
gas region has begun its second week. On Saturday the 
largest rally was held—according to the strike committee's 
figures, almost a third of the total population of Nadym 
(population 50,000), which attests to the mounting tension 
in the socioeconomic situation at the headwaters of the 
country’s main river of gas. 


What have the labor collectives achieved in the past week, 
after entering into a conflict with the country’s government? 
Unfortunately, not much. A few tens were added to the 50 
billion rubles already deposited in the producers’ account, 
out of more than 200 billion. But the problem is that as soon 
as the gas workers, into whose accounts the money is 
deposited at first, transfer their dollars to the construction 
and transport workers, the tax inspectorate in a flash with- 
draws these funds for budget payments which have not been 
contributed on time by the construction workers. 


True, at the end of the week it was reported that the 
administration of the Yamalo-Nenetskiy Autonomous Dis- 
trict had issued an order to the tax inspectorate to stop 
payments to the federal budget, which is why there is hope 
that on Monday afternoon, in some construction organiza- 
tions, an armored truck would appear for the payment of 
salaries. 


But after all the strikers have not received their wages for 
almost six months now, and during this time the money 
credited earlier has lost the greater part of its purchasing 
power due to inflation. In the opinion of the strikers, it ts 
necessary to index the money which has not been paid. This 
issue, as they stated to TRUD’s correspondent yesterday at 
the Nadym strike committee, will be one of the main ones at 
the negotiations with the commission, which 1s supposed to 
fly from Moscow today. But then, besides the fact that it is 
headed by ".. Vyakhirev, president of Gazprom, neither its 
powers nor its composition are yet known. And in general, 
the Northerners no longer have any faith in commissions. 
As TRUD wrote, in September the highly representative 
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team of government officials headed by the Russian Feder- 
ation Minister of Fuel and Energy, Yu. Shafranik, achieved 
nothing. And what now—work out an “action plan” for a 
proposal to the government all over again? “When we find 
out what is in the briefcase of this commission, then we will 
decide how to proceed’, said Lyudmila Nikitina, 
cochairman of the strike committee and deputy chairman of 
the Nadym rayon committee of the oil and gas construction 
trade union. 


Omsk Trust to Build Section of New Pipeline 


94P50056A Moscow RABOCHAYA TRIBUNA 
in Russian 8 Dec 93 p 1 


[Article by Ernest Chernyshev: “If There is Currency There 
Will Be a Line” 


[Text] The “Omsknefteprovodstroy” Trust is preparing to 
start laying a 133-km section of a new product pipeline. It 
will join the Yuzhno-Balykovskiy gas processing plant with 
the Tobolsk Chemical Combine. Broad groups of light 
hydrocarbons are to be delivered via the new line to the 
combine for further processing. The diameter of pipes on 
the new line is 426 mm, which corresponds to world 
standards. 


Earlier domestic oil pipeline builders were affected with 
gigantomania. It was considered that the larger the diameter 
of the pipe, the more efficient it would be. 


Fulfillment of the new order has fallen to one of the trust’s 
subdivisions, SMU-6 [construction-installation adimuinistra- 
tion] (chief S. Didenko). Its section stretched from the 
Kintus double-track railroad to the Yunost Komsomolskaya 
station (the settlement of Turtas) in thick, marshy places. 
The client—‘Sibnefteprovod’—has hard currency so the 
Omsk people here will work with imported insulated pipe. 


Automatic welding apparatus has been purchased from the 
Swiss branch of the “Lincoln” firm (U.S.A.). Their seams 
are more reliable than those done by the traditional “by 
hand” method. The Omsk people are faced with mastering 
this new equipment. Now there is no need for the shelves on 
which the “switches” from three pipes were welded using 
the old technology. Now it will be simpler to resolve 
problems of transporting the pipes. 


Preparation for construction has already started. 
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